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Preface 


VAY es print-on-demand technology arrived, it started a 
revolution in self-publishing. Authors were freed of the 
financial risk associated with book publishing, and thousands of 
entrepreneurial authors jumped at the chance to quickly and eco- 
nomically get their books onto the market. 

Then Amazon’s Kindle opened the floodgates even wider, and 
writers began to publish in direct to digital (ebook) formats, and 
the explosion just kept getting bigger and bigger. 

Since then the maturing market for ebooks has lured many 
writers into publishing their own books, and some have had great 
success. Bloggers and online entrepreneurs got into the act too, 
swelling the ranks of self-published ebook authors. 

Somehow in all the hullabaloo generated by million-copy-sell- 
ing ebooks and the sensible migration of a lot of genre fiction to 
ebook platforms, the primacy of print books was overlooked. 

After all, the vast majority of books published today are print 
books, and most of those are printed by traditional offset printing. 

But the complications and requirements of print books have 
kept a lot of authors away, and that’s a shame. All those print 
books being sold should tell us that readers love print books. Why 
not take advantage of this continuing love affair with print by get- 
ting into this market yourself? 

In Book Construction Blueprint ve brought together all the 
writing I’ve done over the last eight years about how to create 
beautiful, industry-standard print books. Most of the material has 
been gathered from articles on my blog, TheBookDesigner.com. 
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Other content was derived from instructional materials I’ve pre- 
pared for a variety of colleagues and companies involved in the 
production of print books. 

Why, you might ask, would I publish a book about a technology 
that many indie authors consider irrelevant? Why bog you down 
with all the traditions, language, and procedures of a process with 
its origins in the sixteenth century, when everyone else seems to 
be excited about the latest social media platform? 

The next step for successful indie authors has been apparent 
for several years. I expected to see these authors begin to make 
the transition from self-publishers to publishers of books from a 
variety of authors by acquiring books that will appeal to the audi- 
ence they’ve already established. By setting up small presses or 
cooperatives of authors, they will realize how efficient the division 
of labor can be when more than one person is working on book 
projects. 

And that’s exactly what is coming to pass. At the same time, 
these new publishers, seeking larger audiences than they can 
amass online, will try to get their books into bookstores through 
the existing distribution system—archaic though it is. 

When indie authors discover the need to move their books 
into print versions, and their requirements outstrip the economic 
advantages of print on demand, there should arise a new apprecia- 
tion of and investment in offset-printed books. 

Whether you are preparing a book for offset or for distribution 
through a leading print-on-demand vendor, you'll still need guid- 
ance in how to put together your book properly. 

That’s what you'll find here. Book Construction Blueprint is not 
a comprehensive treatise on design, and it’s not a step-by-step 
approach to production. It’s an accumulation of advice, tips, expla- 
nations, and authoritative recommendations for anyone creating 
a print book. 

I hope it helps you on your own publishing journey. 


Joel Friedlander 
San Rafael, August 2017 


Introduction 


i bee author-publishers publish many more books in ebook 
formats than they publish in print. It’s not hard to see why 
this is so. 

Print books generally require a lot more work to get ready for 
publication than do ebooks. First, you need to set the general 
parameters for your print book, including making decisions about 
things like: 


+ The book’s size 

+ What kind of paper to use 

+ How many colors of ink will be used to print the book 
+ How the book will be bound 


+ How many copies will be printed, or whether to use print- 
on-demand technology 


+ The way books will go from production, to distribution, and 
eventually, to retail 


Although print-on-demand vendors like CreateSpace and 
IngramSpark have tried to make this process more user-friendly, 
ease of use comes at the price of severely limiting the options avail- 
able because standardization makes the print-on-demand world 
run efficiently. 

Most authors haven't realized that the vast majority of print 
books sold are not from print-on-demand vendors: they are pro- 
duced using offset printing. Offset allows publishers to access a 
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large universe of choices in book sizes and styles of binding, in 
printing papers of all kinds, and at various quality levels. 

Add to this the difficulty most authors would have identifying 
the right printer for their book, getting accurate estimates from 
the printer, and preparing files according to the printer’s specifi- 
cations. Offset book printers are primarily business-to-business 
operations, unused to catering to authors with one book who need 
a lot of education on the production process. 

Figuring out the items in the above list requires some familiar- 
ity with the process and materials used to print and bind trade 
books. Acquiring the expertise to competently solve these prob- 
lems requires time, or money, or both. Sometimes that’s beyond 
the scope of an author just learning about self-publishing. 

Compare this scenario to producing an ebook, and you can see 
why they are so popular with today’s self-publishers. 

If your ebook is simple—like a novel or other long narrative— 
you can simply upload a well-formatted Microsoft Word file, along 
with an image for the “cover,” and your book will be on sale in less 
than 48 hours. 

In other words, ebooks allow authors to go directly from man- 
uscript to book for sale, almost completely skipping the entire 
design (except for the cover, of course) and production process. 


Learning from Experience 


I’ve spent my entire career designing, producing, and publishing 
print and ebooks, but mostly print. For more than four decades 
I’ve worked on hundreds of books, often standing next to hulking 
steel printing presses as they clanked and spun their cylinders, 
shooting out huge sheets of paper. 

Because of this experience, I know how confusing the world 
of book printing can be to the newcomer. Books are some of the 
most commonplace objects in our world, and most of us were 
introduced to them even before we could read. That’s why many new 
publishers are astonished at the technical aspects of book print- 
ing, and even more flummoxed by the many decisions required to 
produce a good-looking, industry-standard print book. 
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I’ve put together this guide to help you solve the problems I 
posed at the beginning of this introduction. With a little planning 
and careful execution, you too can produce beautiful print books 
for your readers. 

If you want to sell books at events or give them away to review- 
ers, friends, and family, you'll want to print physical books. Many 
people prefer reading print books as well, even people who own 
eReaders, tablets, and smartphones. Although reliable industry 
statistics can be difficult to find and interpret, all the news I’ve 
been seeing indicates that, despite the convenience and economy 
of ebooks, print book sales continue to rise. People, it seems, love 
their print books, and I don’t expect that to change anytime soon. 

As a new self-publisher, you may not be familiar with how to 
get your book ready for printing. Although print books haven’t 
changed much in six hundred years, and ebooks have only been 
popular for about five years, printed books are far more complex 
when it comes to preparing your book for publication. 

With ebooks, almost all you have to worry about is converting 
a file from one format to another and adding cover art. But with 
print books, you have to know something about how they will be 
printed and the printer’s requirements before you can prepare a 
book that will end up looking good. 

If you're thinking about marketing your printed books, they 
will need to look even better. After all, your books will be compet- 
ing with books from big publishing houses, where professionals 
handle the book design and production. 

I can’t give you a full education in book design and printing in 
this book. What I can do is give you a big head-start on your journey 
to creating a good-looking, reader-friendly, market-oriented print 
book, and help you answer the questions you're going to run into. 

I can also let you know what to avoid so you don’t look like a 
complete newbie. 

Note that I used Adobe InDesign CS5 to create the examples 
and screenshots in this guide when talking about book layout. 
(There are also screenshots from Microsoft Word for the sections 
on preparing your manuscript.) If you are formatting your book in 
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a different program, some of the more technical parts of this guide 
may not be as straightforward as if you were using InDesign. 

However, the concepts and general principles are exactly the 
same as they have always been, and they are the ones I have fol- 
lowed for many years, creating books from long phototypeset gal- 
leys, in Ventura Publisher, QuarkXPress, or Adobe InDesign. The 
tools are far less important than the principles and practices, so 
that’s what I’ve focused on. 

Okay, let’s dive in and start at the beginning. 


I 


Putting Together 
Your Manuscript 


|e history of book printing starts with the first Bibles pulled, 
sheet by sheet, off the big wooden presses operated by 
Johannes Gutenberg in Mainz, Germany, in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. The first books made every attempt to replicate the handwrit- 
ten books of the time, which varied widely, depending on which 
scribes created them. 

Since that modest beginning, publishers have gradually estab- 
lished conventions about the way books are designed and con- 
structed. Along the way, designing with type—typography—has 
also seen gradual changes in type styles, and huge leaps forward in 
the technology of type design and typesetting. 

These changes have provided modern designers with options 
and flexibility Gutenberg could never have imagined. The book 
industry’s transformation of its processes to entirely digital design 
and production has exponentially expanded our choices. It has 
also made the entire system faster and more efficient at every 
stage of production. 

Thanks to innovations like the Espresso Book Machine, you 
can now design your own book, load the files on a little “thumb” 
drive, take it down to your local bookstore, and print out one copy 
of your book. 
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Figure 1. Gutenberg Bible 


Although the design of typefaces is often compared to the 
design of buildings, you could also argue that the construction of 
books themselves is architectural by nature. And like architects, 
book designers have to first approach creating a blueprint for book 
construction by specifying the parts that will be used in the book. 

That’s why we need to start by identifying the parts of a book as 
well as the order in which convention—the inherited wisdom of 
all the book creators that have preceded us—dictates they should 
appear. 

To guide you in creating your own books, follow this list of the 
parts of a book. Certainly no book will contain ail these elements, 
but with list in hand you will know exactly where the parts of your 
book should fit into the scheme of things. 


“Many publishers have been guided by the history 
and traditions of print publishing even as they have 
moved toward electronic publishing ... including the 


logical order of elements in a printed work.” 
—Chicago Manual of Style, 15th edition 


The Parts of a Book 


Res are generally divided into three parts: The front matter, 
the body of the book, and the back matter. Each contains specific 
elements, and those elements should appear in a specific order. 
Certainly, authors who know and understand these divisions may 
well have aesthetic or organizational reasons to stray from these 
conventions, but you need a good reason to do so. Deviation for no 
reason does not help your book. 

Keep in mind that no book has every one of these parts. Use 
this list instead to make sure you have the right content in the 
right category, and that elements of your book appear in the 


expected sequence. 


Front matter—The pages at the beginning of a book that come 
before the body of the book. These pages are traditionally num- 
bered with lowercase Roman numerals. (See the section on 
Pagination for more information.) 


Half title—Also called the bastard title, this page contains only 
the title of the book and is typically the first page you see when 
opening the cover. This page and its verso (the back, or left- 
hand, reverse of the page) are often eliminated to reduce the 
page count of the finished book. 


Frontispiece—An illustration on the verso facing the title page. 


Title page—Announces the title, subtitle, author, and publisher 
of the book. Other information that may be found on the 
title page might include the publisher’s location, the year of 
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publication, or something describing the book. Illustrations 
are also common on title pages. (See the section on The Title 
Page in Part IL.) 


Copyright page—Usually the verso of the title page, this page 
carries the copyright notice, edition information, publication 
information, printing history, cataloging data, legal notices, 
and the book’s ISBN or other identifying numbers. In addition, 
rows of numbers are sometimes printed at the bottom of the 
page to indicate the year and number of the printing. Credits 
for design, production, editing, and illustration can also be 
listed on the copyright page. (See the section on The Copyright 
Page in Part IL.) 


Dedication—Not every book has a dedication but, for those that 
do, it follows the copyright page. 


Epigraph—An author may wish to include an epigraph—a quota- 
tion—near the front of the book. The epigraph can also appear 
facing the table of contents or facing the first page of text. 
Epigraphs can also be used at the heads of each chapter. 


Table of contents—Also known as the contents page, this page 
lists all the major divisions of the book including parts (if used) 
and chapters. Depending on the length of the book, a greater 
level of detail (e.g., heads and subheads) may be provided to 
help the reader navigate the book. History records that the 
table of contents was invented by the Latin poet Quintus 
Valerius Soranus in the first century B.C.E. 


List of figures—In books with numerous figures or illustrations, 
it can be helpful to include a list of all figures, their titles, and 
the page numbers on which they occur. 


List of tables—Similar to the list of figures above, a list of tables 
occurring in the book may be helpful for readers. 


Foreword—Usually a short piece written by someone other than 
the author, the foreword can provide context for the main 
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work. Remember that the foreword is always “signed,” usually 
with the author’s name, place, and date. 


Preface—Written by the author, the preface often tells how the 
book came into being and may be signed with the name, place, 
and date, although this is optional. 


Acknowledgments—The author expresses their gratitude for help 
in the creation of the book. Ona side note, some entrepreneur- 
ial authors have attempted to use acknowledgments to enlist 
the help of well-known people the author may or may not even 
know. These authors seem to see the acknowledgments as an 
extension of their marketing plan, a dubious idea at best. 


Introduction—The author explains the purposes and the goals of 
the work, and may also place the work in a context, as well as 
spell out the organization and scope of the book. 


Prologue—In a work of fiction, the prologue sets the scene for the 
story and is told in the voice of a character from the book, not 
the author’s voice. 


Second half title—If the front matter is very long, a second half 
title—identical to the first—can be added before the beginning 
of the text. The page following is usually blank but may contain 
an illustration or an epigraph. When the book design calls for 
double-page chapter opening spreads, the second half title can 
be used to force the chapter opening to a left-hand page. 


Body—This is the main portion or “body” of the book. 


Part opening page—Both fiction and nonfiction books are fre- 
quently divided into parts when there is a conceptual, histori- 
cal, or structural logic that suggests these divisions, and the 
belief that the reader will benefit from a meta-organization. 


Chapter opening page—Most fiction and almost all nonfiction 
books are divided into chapters for the sake of organizing the 
material to be covered. Chapter opening pages and part open- 
ing pages may be a single right-hand page, or in some cases a 
spread consisting of a left- and right-hand page (or a verso and 
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a recto). Statistically, if a spread opening is used, half the chap- 
ters (or parts) will generate a blank right-hand page, and the 
author or publisher will have to work with the book designer 
to decide how to resolve these right-hand page blanks. Blank 
right-hand pages should be considered an error in book design 
and construction. 


Epilogue—An ending piece, either in the voice of the author or as 
a continuation of the main narrative, meant to bring closure 
to the work. 


Afterword—May be written by the author or another person, 
and might deal with the origin of the book or try to situate the 
work in some wider context. 


Conclusion—A brief summary of the main arguments of the book 
that attempts to give a sense of completeness to the work. 


Back matter—The section at the end of the book where citations, 
notes, and ancillary material are gathered. 


Postscript—From the Latin postscriptum, “after the writing,” 
meaning anything added as an addition or afterthought to the 
main body of the work. 


Appendix or addendum—A supplement of some kind to the main 
work. An appendix might include source documents cited in 
the text, material that arose too late to be included in the main 
body of the work, or any of a number of other additions. 


Chronology—lIn some works, like histories, a chronological list 
of events may be helpful for the reader. It could appear as an 
appendix, or it could appear in the front matter if the author 
considers it critical to the reader’s understanding of the work. 


Notes—Endnotes come after any appendices, and before the bibli- 
ography or list of references. The notes are typically divided by 
chapter to make them easier to locate. 


Glossary—An alphabetical list of terms and their definitions, usu- 
ally restricted to some specific subject area. 
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Bibliography—A systematic list of books or other works such as 
articles in periodicals, usually used to list the works that have 
been cited in the main body of the book, although it is not nec- 
essarily limited to those works. 


List of contributors—A work by many authors may demand a 
list of contributors, which should appear immediately before 
the index, although it can legitimately be moved to the front 
matter. Contributors’ names should be listed alphabetically 
by last name, but appear in the form “First Name Last Name.” 
Information about each contributor may include brief bio- 
graphical notes, academic affiliations, or previous publications. 


Index—An alphabetical listing of people, places, events, concepts, 
and works cited in the book, along with page numbers indicat- 
ing where they can be found within the main body of the work. 


Errata—A notice from the publisher of an error in the book, usu- 
ally arising in the production process. 


Colophon—A brief notice at the end of a book usually describing 
the text typography, identifying the typeface by name along 
with a brief history. It may also credit the book’s designer and 


other persons or companies involved in its physical production. 


Getting Your Manuscript 
Ready for Publication 


Re designing your book or submitting it to a designer you 
have hired for the job, you'll need to prepare your manuscript 
for publication. Mistakes in your manuscript file can lead to a lot 
of trouble for you or the book professionals you hire when for- 
matting your book downstream in your production process. It’s 
far better to eliminate as many problems as possible right at the 
beginning. 

Although it may take some time to clean a “messy” manuscript, 
checking and correcting your manuscript now will help keep your 
book on schedule and avoid errors that can migrate into your final 
print files. 

Here are ten tips on how to get your manuscript ready for 
production. Keep in mind you only want to start doing this once 
you're sure—no, I mean really sure—that your manuscript is ready 
for print, and that you won’t be making any more changes or edits 
from this point forward. Of course, if errors pop up later in the 
process, we will deal with those before finalizing the book files, but 
this will keep those errors to a minimum. 

Note that some of these tasks are explained in great detail in 
the next section, “Cleaning Up Your Word Files.” 
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10 Quick Tips to Get Your Manuscript 
Ready for Publication 


1. Get rid of extra spaces—Whether you've used them for 


spacing or between sentences, your file should contain no 
double spaces at all. 


. Get rid of extra paragraph returns—Sometimes authors 


use the [Return] or [Enter] key to space things out so they 
look nice on the screen. These extra paragraph returns can 
cause havoc when it comes to typeset your book, so we 
don’t need or want them. 


. Style, don’t format—When you highlight and format a 


piece of text, your formatting may not survive the transi- 
tion to your layout software. But if you learn to use styles, 
your document will be more consistent and all the styles 
will translate just fine, saving a lot of time and energy later, 
and ensuring none of your formatting will accidentally 
disappear. 


. Account for unusual characters—If your manuscript uses 


accents or other diacritical marks, make sure your designer 
knows this in advance. They’ll be able to tell you the best 
way to ensure these letters are accurately translated. 


. Eliminate underlines—lIn book typography, we use italic 


for emphasis, and almost never use underlines, not even 
for web addresses. 


. Eliminate bold in your text—Like underlines, we use italic 


for emphasis. Although bold is often used for headings and 
subheadings, it doesn’t belong in the body of your text, so 
use italic instead. 


. Resolve markups—Sometimes manuscripts arrive with 


unresolved issues, and these might involve changes sug- 
gested by an early reader or an editor. Your designer, if you 
choose to hire one, won’t know how to resolve these issues 
before the file is stripped of the codes inserted by your word 
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processor. Make sure you’ve paged through the entire file 
and fixed any lingering problems. 


8. Check for completeness—It’s very common for some parts 
of your book to arrive later than other parts. For instance, 
you might be waiting for a Library of Congress number or 
a CIP data block, or there might be permissions that arrive 
late, or an index that will be dropped in after everything 
else is done. But don’t send a manuscript off to production 
if it’s missing major elements, whole chapters, some dia- 
logue you'll “be finished with in the morning,” or the rest 
of the quotes you want at the chapter openings, but haven’t 
picked yet. All of this makes the production of your book 
less efficient and more prone to errors. You want to start 
with as complete a file as possible when you move the book 
into the production process. 


9. Find and eliminate errant spaces—This is a tricky one, 
but will be caught in a close reading. (You are proofread- 
ing before you go to press, right?) What happens here, 
especially in books that are heavy with dialogue, is that 
spaces will creep into the wrong place. You can’t catch these 
by searching for two spaces in a row. For instance, a space 
before a closing quote might turn it into an open quote 
when it gets to typesetting. 


10. Proofread a monospaced copy—Every one of the errors 
I’ve talked about here is easier to spot if you do this last 
task, even though it sounds strange. Save a copy of your 
book manuscript and change it to a monospaced font like 
Courier. You can use 10 point or 11 point and set your line 
spacing to 1.5 lines or double spacing and then either print 
it out or make it into a PDF. Then proofread that version. 
You'll be amazed at the things that seem to jump off the 
page, and that you completely missed when you read it in 
Garamond or Times New Roman. 
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This really is the last phase of getting your manuscript ready to 
go. We'll look in more detail at how to accomplish these tasks in 
the next section. 


Cleaning Up Your Word Files 


|): you ever wonder how the Plain Jane word processing files 
you turn over to a book designer or typesetter get trans- 
formed into the graceful typography and measured lines of a 
printed book? 

That process starts with the most basic and essential first step: 
file preparation. No matter how routine this step may seem, it 
can have a major impact on how well your finished book is con- 
structed, and how efficient it is to lay out. 


Follow These Steps to Clean Your Files 


Whether you're planning on doing your own design and layout or 
hiring a professional, it pays to look at your manuscript the way a 
book designer would look at a book she is about to work on. Once 
you have a truly final version of the book file, it’s time to take a 
thorough look at it. 

This examination is going to involve: 


- Analysis of the content hierarchy and the way it is commu- 
nicated to the reader—This includes parts, chapters, sub- 


heads, and other parts of the book intrinsic to its structure. 


+ Inventory of the formats used in the book—You'll count 
each set of formats and see how they relate to each other in 


the typographic plan for the book. 
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- Evaluation of the actual word processing files—Look at 
the way the document was created; are formatting “styles” 
used? How much “junk” like extra paragraph returns, “notes 
to self,” or unusable page numbers are in the file? 


No matter what we find, the first necessary step in making the 
transformation from word processing files to book typography is 
cleaning up what’s been left in the files. 

Over the years I’ve developed standard routines for handling 
lots of text quickly and efficiently. Most of these routines rely on 
Microsoft Word’s powerful Find and Replace function, but virtu- 
ally any word processor you use will have an equivalent function, 
usually under the [Edit] menu. 

It wouldn’t be too hard to write a small book about the Find 
and Replace function and the many ways it can be used to mas- 
sage, clean, adjust, and reconfigure massive amounts of text blin- 
dingly fast. 

What’s important here is the basic manuscript cleanup that 
every book goes through before it gets moved to the software used 
for book layout. 


Necessary Steps, Necessary Order 


It’s important to do these steps in a specific order, and I think 
you'll see why as we go through them. The first task is to take out 
all the extra spaces in the file. 

Here’s a tip to make this technique safe to use: If there are 
tables or similar elements in the book, you'll have to examine how 
they were created before you use these find/replace techniques. 
Wherever possible, move the tabular material to a different file, 
then clean the remaining text before reassembling the file. 

There’s a persistent habit that was born in the era when most 
typing was done on actual typewriters of putting two spaces 
between sentences. If you leave these spaces in you won't be happy 
with the result, and having two spaces between sentences will not 
make your book look professional. Since the end of a sentence 
is already signified by a period and a space, no other spaces are 
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necessary, and all double spaces between sentences should be 
eliminated. 

In the Find and Replace dialog box, the space character looks 
the same as it does in your file: you can’t see it unless you put 
your cursor into the “find” or “replace” field. So make sure you 
put two spaces in the “find” field and one space in the “replace” 
field. We’re telling Word to look for any occurrence of two spaces 
next to each other. This will also find instances of three spaces, 
four spaces, and so on, since it will continue to find any two 
spaces together. 

The “replace” field tells Word to delete the two spaces and 
replace them with one space. 

Starting at the top of the file, I run this process first. You will 
likely have to hit “replace all” more than once to root all these extra 
spaces out. There will be hundreds of them. 
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By the way, you can access all the codes that Word uses through 
the drop-down menus at the bottom of the “Find and Replace” 
dialog box. But if you know the few you'll use regularly, it’s faster 
to just type them in yourself. 


@ ___ Find and Replace 


| Find | Replace | Go To 


Find what: | At 


> 


@ | Replace All Replace | | Cancel Find Next 


> 


Search 
| Current Document All 
{"} Match case 


Find whole words only 
(| Use wildcards 
{"} Sounds like 
{-} Find all word forms 


Replace 


No Formatting Format | Special id 


| Font... 
Paragraph... 
Tabs... 
Language... 
Frame... 
Style... 
Highlight 


Figure 2. Access to almost every formatting command 
via the drop-down menus at the bottom 


Next up is getting rid of other stray spaces. These are usually 
invisible in the Word file and seem innocuous. But in page layout, 
all these extra characters are a source of potential problems. 
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oO Find and Replace 


Find Replace | GoTo | 


© 


Find what: [Ap 


Ra Replace All Replace Cancel Find Next 


© 


Figure 3. Eliminating trailing spaces: you can see 
the space when it’s highlighted 


Our next task will be to eliminate “trailing” spaces. These are at 
the ends of paragraphs, just before the end-of-paragraph marker 
(sometimes called a pilcrow, it looks like this in your file: 4). 

In the “find” field, hit the space bar and then enter “p. (To 
enter this, use the caret [*] character on the keyboard by pressing 
shift-6.) 

The pilcrow symbol stands for a paragraph return, the end- 
of-paragraph marker. Every time this character occurs it signals 
another discrete paragraph. This will be important later in the 
process. 

In the “replace” field we'll put just the paragraph symbol alone, 
without the space: “p. 

What we're telling Word here is this: “Go look throughout 
this file and find anyplace there’s a space followed by a paragraph 
return. Delete both of them and replace them with only a para- 
graph return.” Because of the nature of this search you will only 
have to perform it once, and Word will report back how many 
instances have been changed. 
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@ Find and Replace 
Find Replace | GoTo | 


o> 


oO 


Replace with: Ap 


na Replace All N Replace Cancel Find Next 


Figure 4. Eliminating leading spaces 


Next we'll look for a related problem, spaces that have crept in 
at the very beginning of a paragraph. Although it sounds like this 
would be rare, it’s actually quite common. 

Here we'll find [*p], that is, paragraph return then a space, 
and replace with only a paragraph return [“p], thus eliminating 
the space. 


The Problem with Tabs 


We're now ready to deal with the problem of tabs. Tabs stands for 
“tabular matter” and comes from the days of typewriters, when 
little metal sliders would allow you to return to the same spot on 
the page on subsequent lines. 

If you open most book files and look at the usually hidden 
codes, you'll find tab codes in odd places. Sometimes paragraphs 
are indented on the first line by the author hitting the tab key. 
Sometimes they appear at the end of a paragraph, as if they’ve 
gotten lost. And sometimes there are lots of tabs on what appear 
to be blank lines. 

In books we use tabs sparingly, and only for specific reasons. 
We never use them to indent paragraphs, or to position graphics 
or photos, or for many of the reasons writers put them into their 


word processing files. I use tabs for: 
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¢ Tabular material including the table of contents and other 
simple charts or lists—More complex or extensive lists are 
better handled with the “table” function found in most lay- 
out programs. 


¢ Certain kinds of lists—For instance, when we format notes 
sections and want the note numbers to align on a decimal 
point (flush right) and the note following to align normally 
(flush left) on the same line, we can accomplish this with tabs. 


All the rest of the tabs have to come out. And if you don’t have 
one of these specific cases where you need the tabs to stay in, it’s 
faster and more efficient to simply take them all out of the file at 


once. 
(0) Find and Replace 
Find Replace | GoTo | 
Find what: |At S 


Y: Replace All N Replace Cancel Find Next 


Figure 5. Eliminating tabs 


In the “Find/Replace” dialog box we'll use the code for a tab 
character [“t] in the find box, and put nothing in the replace field. 
This turns the “Find/Replace” function into a “Find/Delete” func- 
tion. It’s important to put your cursor into the “Replace” field to 
make sure you haven't left a space character in there from your 
previous operations. One click should remove all the tabs from 
your document. 
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No More Extra Returns! 


Now we're ready for a final “Find and Replace,” this one to get rid 
of the extra paragraph returns in the file. 


@ Find and Replace 


| Find Replace | GoTo | 


Find what: ‘ApAp 7 


.o7 


LY, Replace aN Replace Cancel | Find Next 


Figure 6. Eliminating double paragraph returns 


By now you can probably guess what we’re going to do. Here 
we see the very simple “Find” of two paragraph returns in a row 
[*p*p], creating an unwanted and potentially troublesome extra 
line, and replacing them with a single paragraph return [“p]. You 
might have to run this process a few times to get rid of all the extra 
returns. 
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More Fun with Find and Replace 


All the operations we’ve reviewed here are pretty simple once you 
know how to use the special characters, and you know what result 
you want to end up with. 


@« Find and Replace 


Find SEEN co to 


Find what: | 


© 


Keg Replace All Replace | | Cancel Find Next 
Search 

Current Document All 

~| Match case 


Find whole words only 
Use wildcards 
Sounds like 

| Find all word forms 


Replace 
No Formatting Format Special 


Paragraph Mark h 


Tab Character 
Caret Character 
Clipboard Contents 
Column Break 

Em Dash 

En Dash 

Find What Text 
Manual Line Break 
Manual Page Break 
Nonbreaking Hyphen 
Nonbreaking Space 
Optional Hyphen 


Figure 7. Paragraph Mark in Find and Replace 
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But Word’s Find and Replace has a lot more power and utility 
than that. Here’s the list of “special” characters you can manipu- 
late. Note the “Find What Text” and “Clipboard Contents” options. 
These provide a lot of creative flexibility in manipulating your text 
files. They are essentially “variables” that you can use on the fly to 
massage your file. 

As a quick example, I had a document that had been formatted 
in Word with lots of italics for book titles. 1 wanted to move the 
document to HTML to use on a web page, but I wanted to switch 
the Word italics code for the HTML version. “Find and Replace” 
can do this easily: 


Oo Find and Replace 


Find Replace | GoTo | 


Find what: | 
Format: Font:ltalic 


Replace with: |<em>A&</em> & 


Format: Font:Not Italic 


v Replace aS Replace Cancel Find Next 


|<> 


Figure 8. It doesn’t look like much, but it works wonders 


Notice the formatting instruction in Find. It will find anything 
in italic. The Replace uses the HTML codes to begin [<em>] and 
end [</m>] italics. In between is the “Find What Text” code [*&] 
along with the instruction to eliminate the italic formatting. In 
one click every instance of italic will be de-italicized and wrapped 
in HTML codes. 

Learning to use the “Find and Replace” function will pay you 
back in the hours you will save doing operations automatically 
instead of one-at-a-time. 


The Local Formatting Problem 


| here is one problem you will run into when moving a long doc- 
ument like a book file from a word processor to a page layout 
program. In fact, it has the potential to drive you nuts. 


How Do You Deal with Local Formatting? 


It’s important you understand exactly what I’m talking about. 
When we say local formatting, we’re talking about all the times you 
typed some text, then you went back, selected the text, and made 
it italic. 

Maybe you have the title of a book in your text. Since you know 
book titles should be in italic, you congratulate yourself, and off 
you go to your next chore. Good job! 

Well, it’s a good job until it comes time to put your file into 
a page layout program. I’m using Adobe InDesign, and that’s the 
program used by most professional book designers. 


Oops, I Just Lost All My Italics! 


Excited, you dump your file into InDesign. It won’t look right 
partly because InDesign may substitute fonts during the import 
process, and it may also try to keep the formatting from your word 
processor intact. 

(InDesign also has powerful file import features that can 
become very complex, but you don’t have to know them to get the 


point I’m making here.) 
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In looking at your file, you may notice that parts in italic are 
intact, but everything else is formatted incorrectly. What choices 
do you have at this point? 


1. You can click your cursor in each paragraph and select the 
Paragraph Style you've set up in InDesign. This will take 
quite a while and won't solve all your problems. 


2. Instead of placing the file in InDesign, you can copy and 
paste it from your Word document. Unfortunately, this will 
wipe out all your local formatting. That won't be fun. 


3. You can use the “clear overrides in selection button” button 
located at the bottom of the Paragraph Styles palette (more 
on this in a minute). You can Command-Click in each para- 
graph to clear only the character-level formatting. That will 
eliminate your italic too. 


Text space after 


Number list 


pull quote roman justified 


SubA A] cHaracter 
author name 

GAL CHARACTER STYLES 
book title 
book subtitle 

al 
ae 2S HYPERLINKS 
SubC 
Text 
quote by 
Text space after 


text centered 


Clear overrides in selection (Cmd-click 
to clear character overrides only, or 
Cmd-Shift-click to clear paragraph-level 
overrides only) 


Figure 9. InDesign “Clear overrides in selection button” 


Every one of these alternatives will lead you down a path you 
don’t want to travel. But there is a way out of this situation—one 
that will save your sanity. 


Word a 
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Remember Those Styles? 
nd InDesign use both Paragraph Styles and Character Styles. 


These allow you to create sophisticated definitions for each type 


of para 


graph or character attributes you want to use in your book. 


Let’s step through it together. For the sake of this example I’m 


going t 
and no 


o imagine that this book has lots of italic in it, but no bold 
superscript. That is, italic is the only local formatting we 


have to deal with here. 


1, 


2. 


General Style Name: text italic 
Basic Character Formats | Location: 
Advanced Character Formats Basic Character Formats 
Character Color 
OpenType Features Font Family: S 
Underline Options , i x 
Strikethrough Options Font Style: Italic v 
Size: >| $ Leading: > $ 
Kerning: Tracking: |+ S 
Case: Position: 
© underline GlLigatures [No Break 
© Strikethrough 
_| Preview Cancel 


Place the file into your InDesign document. 


Create a character style called “text italic.” The only thing in 
this character style definition is “Basic Character Format” = 
italic (see figure 10). 


Find/Change using InDesign’s search and replace function. 
Search for any instance of italic, and replace it with your 
new text italic character style (see figure 11.) 


Select All to select all the text in your publication. 


Clear Formatting by using that handy clear formatting but- 
ton we just looked at in figure 9. 


Character Style Options 


Figure 10. “Character Style Options” InDesign Window 
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Because we put the italic into a character style, InDesign will 
simply ignore it. You will end up with perfectly formatted text and 
all your italic intact. 


@- Find/Change : 7 
Query: _ [Custom] _ a) 
GREP Glyph _ Object 
Find what: Done 
: ic @ 
Change to: 
JA @ Change 
Search: Document Change All 
2a @ da i\E) aa = Change/Find 
Find Format: Fewer Options 
& 
B 
Change Format: 
& 
B 


Figure 11. “Find/Change” InDesign Window 


Simple Steps, Big Rewards 


Before I learned how to perform this sequence of steps, I spent 
many hours making sure all the local formatting had translated 
from manuscript to layout. I missed some; there were paragraphs 
in the wrong typeface that had to be corrected in proofreading. In 
short, files were sometimes a mess. 

I spoke to a client recently who was working with a person new 
to book layout. She told me she had spent more than 30 hours 
replacing and checking the missing italic from a book heavy with 
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citations. Thirty hours. When a few simple steps would have saved 
29.7 of those hours. 

So do yourself a favor. Use these steps and teach yourself how 
to keep the formatting you want, while losing the formatting you 
don’t. Even if you invest an hour or two now, it will pay off for you 
down the road. 


I] 
Interior Design 


Re interiors aren’t very mysterious—we’ve been reading 
them most of our lives. But when you go to create a book of 
your own, you'll be faced with many decisions about how to make 
your book look and work the way books are supposed to. 

Lots of authors ask me for advice on the various aspects of 
book construction, but honestly, one of the best places to find 
guidance on how your book should look is right on your own 
bookshelf. 

Take a critical look at some of the books on your bookshelf and 
take note of: 


- How they treat the various elements of book design— 
Like the chapter opening pages, the running heads (or run- 
ning feet, if they appear at the bottom of the pages), and the 
page numbers 


+ Fonts—Note the typefaces these books use to convey the 
author’s ideas, and whether different fonts are used for the 
chapter titles or part titles 


+ Alignment—Note whether the chapter titles, subheads, 
and epigraphs (quotations often found at the beginning of 
a chapter) align left, center, or in some other arrangement 
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This is one of the fastest ways to educate yourself about how 
books are put together and what might work for your own book. 

Concentrate on books that have been successful in your own 
genre or category. You may want to use the “Look Inside” feature 
on some book retailing sites that allows you to see the interiors 
of books like yours that are selling well. That will help keep you 
focused on finding a style that will work for you. 

A few hours absorbing these seemingly minute details will give 
you a grounding in book design. Again, make notes on the ele- 
ments you like best; you'll use them later. 

It’s very important to make sure your book is put together 
properly. Influential people you may be relying on for your book’s 
success—like bookstore buyers, reviewers, award committees, 
agents, and others—are going to notice whether it conforms to 
the standard book trade practices. They are experts, and can spot 
amateurish mistakes a mile away. What are they looking at? Maybe 
some of the following: 


+ Spacing—Are elements spaced properly compared to other 
parts of the page? 


+ Margins—What are the margins like? Are they symmetrical, 
or are the outside margins larger than the inside margins? 
How close does the type come to the edges of the page? 


+ Captions—If there are illustrations, charts, tables, graphs, 
figures, or other graphics, do they have captions or explana- 
tions of some kind? Are they numbered or referenced to the 
text somehow? 


Nonfiction books particularly will be a challenge to analyze and 
plan out, since they usually contain many more formatting ele- 
ments than books that are mostly straight narrative. 

Educating yourself about the details of bookmaking will help 
as you tackle the tasks required by interior book design. In the 
following sections, we’ll look at some of the most important tasks 
you'll undertake. 


Book Trim Sizes 


FAN soon as you get serious about designing your self-pub- 
ished book, you will be confronted with choosing your 
book’s trim size. 

For instance, if you are designing an average-sized novel 
(5-1/2" x 8-1/2"), you don’t want to be working on a letter-sized 
file (8-1/2" x 11"). And later on, when you need to determine the 
cost of printing your book, the first thing you need to know is 
the trim size. 

Whether you plan to print offset or digitally (the way books 
used for print on demand are printed), you'll need to specify the 
exact size to get an accurate cost estimate. So one way or the other, 
it’s important to figure this out near the beginning of your plan- 
ning process. 

That’s not to say you can’t change your mind along the way. 
You won't be locked into anything at this stage, so as long as you’re 
close to what the final size will be, the figures you'll be working 
with should also be close enough until later in your production 
process. 
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Traditional Trim Sizes 


Book sizes are known in printing terms as trim sizes since the size 
is determined by the way the book is trimmed at the last stage of 
production. 

There are very few “rules” about book sizes, but there are a 
number of conventions you should know about. (All sizes quoted 
here are width x height.) 


+ Mass market—The only real rule is that mass market books 
have to be around 4-1/4" x 7". These books are often sold 
through racks at point of purchase sites in supermarkets, 
airports, drugstores, and the like, and their size is an essen- 
tial part of the way they are distributed. These are not usu- 
ally self-published books, so you probably won’t have to 
worry about considering this size. 


+ Trade paperbacks—A pretty loose category of books, these 
are often in the 5" x 7" to 6" x 9" range. This page propor- 
tion—for instance, in the 6" x 9" size—of 2:3 has long been 
considered an ideal for a book page, and you can create good- 
looking books at different sizes but in the same page pro- 
portions. Most self-published books are trade paperbacks. 


+ Manuals and workbooks—These are larger and, depending 
on the printing equipment being used to produce them, are 
in the 8" x 10" to 8-1/2" x 11" range. This size is also good 
for directories and instructional books with lots of graphics 
or detailed drawings. It lends itself to a two-column text 
layout, which is an efficient use of space. 


+ Novels and memoirs—Novels appear in lots of different 
sizes but, for a shorter book, I prefer smaller sizes that pro- 
vide a more intimate reading experience. 5-1/2" x 8-1/2" 
is probably the most popular size, but 5-1/4" x 8" is also a 
charming size for these books. Memoirs are similar sizes. 
Longer novels move to 6" x 9" to avoid becoming overly 
bulky or requiring too many pages at smaller sizes. 
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Short story collections or collections of essays—Generally 
these are the same size as novels and memoirs. 


General nonfiction—These books seem to come out in 6" 
x 9" trim, making this size arguably the most popular of 
all. It’s also the most widely used size for hardcover books. 
When more room is needed on the page, for instance for 
sidebars or pull quotes, 7" x 10" is a frequent solution. 


Photography or art books—These books don’t always con- 
form to preset sizes. They can be very small, or big and heavy 
“coffee-table” books. Many artists and photographers prefer 
books that are square or nearly square. This allows both hor- 
izontal and vertical pictures to have about the same amount 
of white space on the page. 


Production Decisions and Trim Sizes 


The decision you make on how your book will be printed will also 


affect your choice of trim sizes. Generally speaking, due to the 


highly automated nature of digital printing (used in print-on- 


demand distribution), you will have fewer choices of sizes. Offset 


printers will be able to print a book of virtually any size and pro- 


portion, limited only by the types of presses they use. 


Lightning Source 


For instance, here is the entire list of trim sizes offered by Lightning 


Source, the largest supplier of print-on-demand book production: 


Black and White Books 


5.06 x 7.81 inches (198 x 129 millimeters) 
5 x 8 inches (203 x 127 millimeters) 

5.25 x 8 inches (203 x 133 millimeters) 
5.83 x 8.27 inches (210 x 148 millimeters) 
5.5 x 8.5 inches (216 x 140 millimeters) 

6 x 9 inches (229 x 152 millimeters) 

6.14 x 9.21 inches (234 x 156 millimeters) 
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7.50 x 9.25 inches (235 x 191 millimeters) 

6.69 x 9.61 inches (244 x 170 millimeters) 

7.44 x 9.69 inches (246 x 189 millimeters) 

7x10 inches (254 x 178 millimeters) 

8x 10 inches (254 x 203 millimeters) 

8.25 x11 inches (280 x 210 millimeters) 

8.5 x11 inches (280 x 216 millimeters) 

8.268 x 11.693 (A4) inches (297 x 210 millimeters) 


Standard Color Books 


5.06 x 7.81 inches (198 x 129 millimeters) 
5 x 8 inches (203 x 127 millimeters) 

5.25 x 8 inches (203 x 133 millimeters) 
5.83 x 8.27 inches (210 x 148 millimeters) 
5.5 x 8.5 inches (216 x 140 millimeters) 
8.5 x 8.5 inches (216 x 216 millimeters) 

6 x 9 inches (229 x 152 millimeters) 

6.14 x 9.21 inches (234 x 156 millimeters) 
7.50 x 9.25 inches (235 x 191 millimeters) 
6.69 x 9.61 inches (244 x 170 millimeters) 
7.44 x 9.69 inches (246 x 189 millimeters) 
7x10 inches (254 x 178 millimeters) 

8x 10 inches (254 x 203 millimeters) 

8.25 x11 inches (280 x 210 millimeters) 
8.5 x11 inches (280 x 216 millimeters) 
8.268 x 11.693 (A4) inches (297 x 210 millimeters) 


Premium Color Books 


5.5 x 8.5 inches (216 x 140 millimeters) 
8.5 x 8.5 inches (216 x 216 millimeters) 

6 x 9 inches (229 x 152 millimeters) 

6.14 x 9.21 inches (234 x 156 millimeters) 
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7x10 inches (254 x 178 millimeters) 
8x 10 inches (254 x 203 millimeters) 
8.5 x11 inches (280 x 216 millimeters) 


CreateSpace 


CreateSpace, the Amazon print-on-demand supplier, has a similar list: 


Full-Color Interior Books 


5 x 8 inches (12.7 x 20.32 centimeters)* 

5.06 x 7.81 inches (12.9 x 19.8 centimeters) 
5.25 x 8 inches (13.335 x 20.32 centimeters) 
5.5 x 8.5 inches (13.97 x 21.59 centimeters) 
6 x 9 inches (15.24 x 22.86 centimeters)* 
6.14 x 9.21 inches (15.6 x 23.4 centimeters)* 
6.69 x 9.61 inches (17 x 24.4 centimeters) 
7x 10 inches (17.78 x 25.4 centimeters)* 
7.44 x 9.69 inches (18.9 x 24.6 centimeters) 
7.5 x 9.25 inches (19.1 x 23.5 centimeters) 
8x 10 inches (20.32 x 25.4 centimeters)* 
8.25 x 6 inches (20.955 x 15.24 centimeters) 
8.25 x 8.25 inches (20.955 x 20.955 centimeters) 
8.5 x 8.5 inches (21.59 x 21.59 centimeters)* 
8.5 x11 inches (21.59 x 27.94 centimeters)* 


Black and White Interior Books 


5 x 8 inches (12.7 x 20.32 centimeters)* 

5.06 x 7.81 inches (12.9 x 19.8 centimeters)* 
5.25 x 8 inches (13.335 x 20.32 centimeters)* 
5.5 x 8.5 inches (13.97 x 21.59 centimeters)* 
6 x 9 inches (15.24 x 22.86 centimeters)* 
6.14 x 9.21 inches (15.6 x 23.4 centimeters)* 
6.69 x 9.61 inches (17 x 24.4 centimeters)* 
7x10 inches (17.78 x 25.4 centimeters)* 
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¢ 7.44 x 9.69 inches (18.9 x 24.6 centimeters)* 

¢ 7.5.x 9.25 inches (19.1 x 23.5 centimeters)* 

¢ 8x10 inches (20.32 x 25.4 centimeters)* 

¢ 8.25 x6 inches (20.955 x 15.24 centimeters) 

¢ 8.25 x 8.25 inches (20.955 x 20.955 centimeters) 
¢ 8.5.x 8.5 inches (21.59 x 21.59 centimeters) 

¢ 8.5x11 inches (21.59 x 27.94 centimeters)* 


(* = Industry Standard sizes) 
(Books with cream paper must be one of the following trim 
sizes: 5" x 8", 5.25" x 8", 5.5" x 8.5", or 6" x 9" in order to enroll in 


Expanded Distribution.) 


You'll notice many of these sizes are identical to the Lightning 
Source sizes. That’s because most of these trim sizes are consid- 
ered “industry standards.” 


Blurb 


At more specialized digital printers, the choices may be even more 
limited. For instance, at the color book specialist Blurb.com, you 
have a choice of only 5 sizes for color books: 


¢ 5x 8 inches (13 x 20 centimeters) 

¢ 6x Q inches (15 x 23 centimeters) 

« 7x7 inches (18 x 18 centimeters) 

* 8x10 inches (20 x 25 centimeters) 

« 10x 8 inches (25 x 20 centimeters) 

¢ 12x12 inches (30 x 30 centimeters) 
* 13x11 inches (33 x 28 centimeters) 


These are all larger sizes, intended for full-color books. 
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BookBaby 


This distributor of ebooks and publishing services supplier also 
provides short-run print books in an array of sizes. 


¢ 4.25 x 6.87 inches (10,78 x 17,45 centimeters) 
¢ 5.5 x 8.5 inches (13.97 x 21.59 centimeters) 

* 6x9 inches (15.24 x 22.86 centimeters) 

¢ 7.5.x 7.5 inches (19.1 x 19.1 centimeters) 

¢ 8.5.x 8.5 inches (21.59 x 21.59 centimeters) 

* 10x10 inches (25,4 x 25,4 centimeters) 

¢ 9x7 inches (22.86 x 17.78 centimeters) 

¢ 11x 8.5 inches (27.94 x 21.59 centimeters) 

¢ 12x 9 inches (30,48 x 22.86 centimeters) 

¢ 6.625 x 10.25 inches (16,83 x 26 centimeters) 
¢ 8.5x11 inches (21.59 x 27.94 centimeters) 

¢ 8x10 inches (20.32 x 25.4 centimeters) 

¢ 9x12 inches (22.86 x 30,48 centimeters) 


Other considerations may further limit your choices. I often 
recommend a cream (or ivory or “natural”) paper color for novels 
and memoirs, and even for some self-help and nonfiction books. I 
find the cream color easier to read for long stretches and with less 
glare than the pure white papers. 

Since paper choices are likely to change over time, it’s best to 
check with the vendors you're considering when you're getting 
ready to make your selection. 


Offset Printing 


Offset printing has few of the restrictions imposed by digital book 
printers like Lightning Source, CreateSpace, BookBaby, or Blurb. 
Although it’s handy to stay with the traditional sizes, you can print 
your book any size you like. Some sizes may make more efficient 
use of paper and consequently are more economical, but it’s pos- 
sible to do almost any size. I have a book on press right now that’s 
9.5"x 11.5", an impossibility for digital printers at the moment. 
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Offset book printers will also make the full range of paper 
stocks from many paper mills available for just about any size 
book. Printing papers vary widely and you can choose different 
weights, colors, textures and finishes if you like. There really are 
very few limitations other than your creativity and your budget. 

Find out more about offset printing and other forms of print- 
ing in Chapter IV. 


Picking a Size for Your Book 


Most of the books I see from self-publishers are either 5-1/2" x 
8-1/2" or 6" x 9". Both are good, readable sizes that will work for 
many types of books. If this is your first book and it falls into the 
categories I’ve listed above, there’s a good chance one of these two 
sizes will work for you. 

Pick a different size if: 


+ Your book is clearly in a different category—like a 


workbook 


+ You have a functional reason—for instance, if you're creat- 
ing a gift book or an atlas 


- You want to stand out in your niche—by having a differ- 
ent-sized book than everyone else. 


However, be wary of larger sizes, over 7" x 10". Why? Many 
bookshelves—including the shelves in some bookstores—won’t 
easily handle books taller than that. Unless you're producing an art 
book, you probably don’t want to end up with a book that won’t fit 
anyone’s bookshelves. 

In short, consider your genre, the printing method you plan to 
use, and your paper choices before deciding on a trim size for your 
book. If possible, pick an “industry standard” size. 


Elements of the Book Page 


VAY Faas designing the interior of your self-published book, it is 
important to know what should be included on your book’s 
pages. Here is a complete list of the elements you'll find on book 
pages. Keep in mind many books, like novels and memoirs, only 
use a small number of elements. 

When you ask yourself what makes a book look like a book, pic- 
ture a book page, and see all the detailed elements that are intrin- 
sic to the design of books. Let’s go through them here: 


Running Heads—The most common element on text pages, and 
the one that gives you a lot of leeway in creating an attractive 
and readable design, are the text notations usually found at the 
top of each page. These are called running heads. If you take the 
running heads off your book pages, the pages are likely to look 
quite bare, like they went out and forgot to put on their clothes. 
Running heads give a finished look to book pages, but they do 
more than that. More information about running heads can be 
found in the section entitled “How to Design Running Heads.” 


Page Numbers—Page numbers, an intrinsic element of the book 
page, are covered extensively in Chapter II’s section on pagina- 
tion, entitled “What Is Pagination?” 


Notes—Notes become a page element when footnotes are used, 
either alone or in conjunction with endnotes. Endnotes appear 
at either the end of the chapter, or in a notes section in the 
back matter. 
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When footnotes are used, they are placed from the bottom 
of the text block and allowed to expand upward as necessary. 
Notes are sometimes separated from the main text block by a 
short rule at the left margin, but they are often separated only 
by extra space added after the last line of text. 

Very long footnotes may need to run over to the bottom 
of the succeeding pages, but every page in the book must also 
have some body text. 

Typically footnotes are set in a smaller type size than the 
main text block. Although there are various schemes for iden- 
tifying and sequencing notes, if there is only one footnote ona 
page, only an asterisk is used to annotate the text and identify 
the footnote. 


Chapters and Subheads—The biggest element in the architectural 


design of your book pages are the chapter opening pages. Here 
you can allude to the design of the book cover, use decorative 
elements or fancy typefaces, and, generally, create pages that 
give the reader a visual break from the more staid text pages 
that make up the bulk of your book. 

Most nonfiction books are at least divided into chapters. 
Chapter lengths vary widely, and many writers put no effort 
into trying to keep chapters the same length. The chapter is a 
convenient method of dividing material by subject matter, by 
chronology, or by any other means the author uses to construct 


his book. 


Chapter Format—Both right-hand (recto) and left-hand (verso) 


opening pages for chapters are common, and double page (dou- 
ble truck) openings in which both pages are used as a spread 
are also pretty common. Normally the chapter opening page 
has a page number at the bottom of the page (drop folio) and 
no running head. 

Logically the first chapter in a book should start on a recto 
(right-hand page). The chapter opening page usually has a chap- 
ter number and may also have a chapter title. A chapter subtitle 
or an epigraph might also be used, although it’s important that 
you keep all chapters consistent. 
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Use of Subheads—The next logical way to organize the subject 
matter in your book is to subdivide the chapters, and for that 
we use subheads. Subheads guide the reader through the text 
and cast light on the author’s way of thinking about her sub- 
ject. Try to avoid chapters with only one subhead, and remem- 
ber to keep subheads, like chapter titles, consistent throughout 
the book. 

If more than one level of subheads is needed, each level 
should follow the same guidelines as the initial level of sub- 
heads. For instance, try to avoid having subsections with only 
one second-level subhead. 

Keep in mind that chapters do not need to have the same 
number of subheads, or the same levels of subheads, you should 
be guided by the needs of the specific chapter’s material. 


Style of Subheads—Subheads are another way the designer can 
help the author communicate with the reader. Typographically, 
subheads need to be distinct from the body text. They appear 
on their own line, separate from the text. Each level of sub- 
heads should reflect a different typographic treatment so read- 
ers can tell the level of importance within the organization of 
the book and differentiate the sections. 

Sometimes you'll see that the lowest-level subhead is run 
in at the beginning of a paragraph. In this case, the typography 
distinguishes the subhead from the text by using either italics, 
bold, or both. The run-in subhead should be capitalized and 
punctuated like a regular sentence, with a period at the end. 


Scientific and Technical Books—Sometimes in scientific and 
technical books, authors divide chapters into numbered sec- 
tions instead of into levels of subheads. Maybe it’s the tech- 
nical nature of the content in these books that inspires this 
method, or perhaps it seems easier for scientists and technical 
writers to cross-reference books using numbers instead of text- 
based names. 

Numbered chapter sections start over at “1” with each 
new chapter. Subsections are numbered with the appropriate 
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section number as well as their own subsection number (e.g., 
1.2). Periods, hyphens, or colons can be used between the 
numbers. 

You can use a different system, as long as it’s consistent 
throughout the book. These same systems are used when you 
refer to illustrations, charts, tables, or any other non-text 
elements. 


Subhead Good Form—Although you may be tempted, it’s consid- 
ered bad form to refer directly to the subhead within the text 
itself. The subhead and the text should each stand on their 
own, the connection between them apparent without needing 
to be directly stated. 


Text Breaks—Sometimes the author likes to have a break in the 
flow of the book, but doesn’t need to announce a new subject 
area, so there’s no need for a subhead. In these cases, the book 
designer, with a type ornament and additional space between 
paragraphs, can create a text break. Some people use a row of 
asterisks or another decorative element, and in some books 
just an extra line space. This latter method can be problematic, 
though, because it is very easy for a reader to miss the extra 
space when it falls at the bottom of a page. 


Beautiful Typography— Part and chapter opening pages, and the 
way you treat the main text and subheads, if you use them, 
are the chief ways to influence the look and style of your book. 
Fonts, spacing, decorative material like drawings or photo- 
graphs, type ornaments, and the layout of the chapter opening 
pages themselves all give the reader relief from the main text 
pages. In nonfiction books, the styling of subheads helps pro- 
vide color and contrast to the page, making the author’s com- 
munication more effective. 


Now that you know the various elements that will make up 
your book’s pages, it’s time to look at how these elements will work 
in the different sections of your book. Before we do that, however, 
we'll look at two pages that need special attention in every book 
you produce—the title page and the copyright page. 


The Title Page 


|e title page announces the title, subtitle, author, and pub- 
lisher of the book. Other information that may be found on 
the title page can include the publisher’s location, the year of pub- 
lication, or descriptive text about the book. Illustrations are also 
common on title pages. 

But title pages are more than a dry recitation of facts. They 
are commonly the most decorative display page in a book, and are 
often the only location really suitable for expressions of design 
and graphics, since the rest of the book is devoted to transmitting 
the thoughts of the author. 

Some consider the title page one of the least important parts 
of the front matter. This may be because the first printed books 
did not have title pages. Typically, the text would begin on the first 
page, and books were identified by their opening words, rather 
than by a separate title. 

Here are elements that are found on the title page: 


- Full title 

+ Subtitle, if any 

+ Author’s name 

+ Editor’s name, in the case of anthologies or compilations 

+ Translator’s name, for works originally published in another 
language 

- Illustrator or photographer’s name, for illustrated books 


« Number of the edition, if this is a revised edition 
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« Series notice, if the book is part of a series 
+ Name and location of the publisher 


Here are some examples of different styles of title pages: 


Figure 12. 1597 title page for Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet 


ANTVERPIA, EX OFFICINA PLANTINIANA 
BALTHASARIS MORETI. M.DC. Liv. 


Figure 13. A 1654 illustrated title page for Philomathi Musae 
Juveniles, by Fabio Chigi, later known as Pope Alexander VII 


The Title Page 


PARADISE 
LOST, 


A POEM IN TWELVE BOOKS; 
BY J. MILTON. 


WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


LYONS, 


Printed for W.ow Burwanp born Bauyser, n.°8, 
Plat-Street. 


Figure 15. Double page woodcut title page for the 
1893 Kelmscott Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
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FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE FOLIAIRE 
f 


( andide 


OPTIMISM 


Translated from the French by Racuaxn Avoixorox 
With an Introduction by Pat. Moras 
‘and twenty illustrations in colour 


ly Seivaws Savvace 


LONDON 1939 


The Nonesuch Press 


Figure 16. 1939 Nonesuch Press edition 
of Voltaire’s Candide 


It's Your Title Page—Make the Most of It 


When it comes to title pages, there’s a lot of leeway for creativity. 
If you use the same fonts used for the title on your book’s cover or 
jacket, along with the fonts used for the interior, your title page 
will help integrate the various parts of the book, making for a 
more harmonious reading experience. 

If you have illustrations, artwork for your cover, or an idea for a 
bold typographic design, the title page is the place to use it. 

As long as your title page conveys all the basic and necessary 
information, it can be an opportunity to set a visual tone for your 
book. Be creative. 


The Copyright Page 


ab copyright page is usually the back (verso) of the title page. 
It has the copyright notice, edition information, publication 
information, printing history, cataloging data, legal notices, and 
the book’s ISBN and other identifying numbers. 

Sometimes you'll also see numbers at the bottom of the page to 
indicate the year the book was printed, and number of the print- 
ing. Credits for design, production, editing, and illustration are 
also frequently listed on the copyright page. 

The copyright page is so important it’s worth looking at in 
more detail. This page and its contents are the way your book is 
represented to librarians, bibliographers, other publishers, quan- 
tity sales buyers, writers who want to quote from your book, and 
people planning future editions. 


What Has to Be on Your Copyright 
Page No Matter What 


The single most important element on the copyright page is—no 
surprise—the copyright notice itself. It usually consists of three 
elements: 


+ The © symbol—Or the word “Copyright” or abbreviation 
“Copr.” 


+ The year—Of first publication of the work, and 


- An identification of the owner of the copyright—By name, 
abbreviation, or some other way that it’s generally known. 
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Together, it should look like this: 
© 2017 Joel Friedlander 


At one time you actually had to print the copyright notice in an 
acceptable form to receive copyright protection in the U.S. but this 
is no longer the case. 

Because the © symbol isn’t available on typewriters or com- 
puter terminals with only lower-ASCII character sets, the copy- 
right symbol is often approximated with the characters (c). 
Unfortunately, this form of notice may not stand up in court, so 
use the real copyright symbol (©) here. 


What Else You'll Find on the Copyright Page 


Many of the following items may not be applicable to your book, but 
this is where you, as the publisher, have to fit all the legal notices and 
other information for use by the book trade. Keep in mind that the 
“reserving of rights” is vital, and the publisher’s contact information 
is something many people may need. So here’s the rundown of other 
elements on the copyright page: 


Your reservation of rights—Where you outline what rights you 
reserve and which you allow. The most common form is “All 
rights reserved,” which is a good choice if you don’t have a 
reason to do otherwise. It’s what I use in all my books. Because 
other writers may wish to quote extensively from your book, 
you will also find on the copyright page... 


The publisher’s editorial address—At a minimum, you should 
include either a website or email address, and if you have a 
physical address, list that too (but not your home address). 


Ordering information—Include information on how interested 
parties can get prices on quantity sales, individual sales, college 
textbooks or course adoption requests, and orders by trade 
bookstores or wholesalers. 


Trademark notices—Any trademark notices you might hold to 
the name or logo of your publishing company or imprint. 
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Statement of environmental friendliness—Information regard- 
ing the environmental friendliness of the products and pro- 
cesses used to produce the book, like a notice that it is printed 
on recycled paper or with nontoxic soy inks. 


Cataloging-in-Publication Data—This comes either from the 
Library of Congress for participating publishers, or from a 
third party-provider, and is primarily of interest to library sales. 


An edition of the book—For instance, a second edition might or 
might not be noted on the title page, but it will certainly be 
indicated on the copyright page. 


Printings and years indicators—These are the odd strings of 
“funny numbers” often seen near the bottom of the copyright 
page. Typically at the left margin will be years, and on the right 
a series of numbers to indicate printings. Next year, if a new 
printing is needed, the printer doesn’t have to remake the 
printing plates. The pressman simply erases one digit off each 
series of numbers, effectively updating the notice. These num- 
bers are primarily used by large publishers in their production 
department, and they are likely to become an artifact as digital 
printing takes a larger share of the publishing pie. 


Contributors—Some publishers use the copyright page to credit 
the contributors to the book, including designers, production 
managers, proofreaders, indexers, and editors. 


Think of the copyright page as the place where the publisher 
tries to get all its work done and take care of legal and biblio- 
graphic necessities before getting out of the author’s way. It’s the 
one page “owned” by the publisher rather than the author. If you 
are self-publishing, make sure your copyright page contains all the 
required elements, because you can be sure any book professionals 
looking at your book will turn there first. I know I always do. 

When it comes to creating your own copyright page, pick the 
items that seem most suitable to your book, while making sure you 
have all the “required” elements. Keep the whole thing as unobtru- 
sive as possible and you can’t go wrong. 


Understanding Book Layouts 
and Page Margins 


Vs authors decide to format their own books, they don’t 
always make the best choices. It’s important to stay within 
formatting conventions because printed books have been around a 
long time, and readers have developed certain expectations about 
how books are supposed to look. Longstanding habits of readers 
and accepted trade practices have come to dictate that we follow 
these formatting guides unless we have a pretty good reason not to. 

I talk to a lot of authors and look at hundreds of self-published 
books every year, and the problems jump right out at me. For 
instance, I was once judging the annual book competition for a 
local publishing group, and I found formatting and book construc- 
tion mistakes in many of the books produced by amateur publish- 
ers—and these were the ones looking to win awards! 

One of the most common mistakes you'll see in self-published 
books relates to page margins—there’s so many ways to do them 
wrong, and so few ways to do them right. 


Small Things Make a Big Difference 


I’m not going to deny that book designers are detail freaks. Who 
else would want the job? There are so many tiny details and deci- 
sions that go into formatting a book that you pretty much have to 
be a perfectionist to appreciate book design. 


Do: 
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Some of these details may involve differences of a hundredth of 
an inch. When you're dealing with typography, you get used to the 
massive effect these small changes can have. 

That’s true for the decisions you make about margins, too. So 
in the rest of this section, I’m going to talk about small measure- 
ments. You'll need to be able to measure the elements of your page 
accurately in order to implement these suggestions. 


About Book Page Margins 


The margins on your book pages have a job to do too, even though 
they are blank, something designers refer to as “negative space.” 
Here are some of the jobs margins have to do: 


+ Provide room—For the reader to hold the book comfortably 


+ Show the type area—Show the entire type block area easily, 
without disappearing into the center of the book, where it’s 


bound 


+ Give a feeling of openness—Making the book inviting to 
read 


+ Provide space—For running heads (or running feet), page 
numbers, and other navigation aids 


In most cases, people seem to want to put the text block exactly 
in the middle of the page. That’s understandable if all you’ve ever 
done with your word processor or layout program is create sin- 
gle-page documents or short reports that are stapled or clipped 
together. 

But when your pages are going to be bound into a book, verti- 
cal centering isn’t the best way to go. That’s because the pages of 
a book, when you're reading it, aren’t flat the way a single piece of 
paper is. They curve in toward the binding, don’t they? 

Because your printed book isn’t going to open completely flat, 
we always leave more room on the inside margins of our pages 
than on the outside margins. 

We even have a term for this inside margin, whether it’s on 
the left side of the page (right-hand, or odd-numbered pages) or 
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the right (left-hand, even-numbered pages). That inside margin is 
referred to as the gutter margin. 


Going Around the Page with Margins 


Okay, so we know the gutter (or inside) margin on bound books 
has to be larger than the outside margin, but by how much? Let’s 
use a 6" x 9" book as an example. For a typical novel or narrative 
nonfiction book of about two hundred pages, I would start off with 
an outside margin of .75" and a gutter margin of .875". 

Remember that because our margins aren’t even, our pages 
are asymmetrical, although if you look at your book as a series of 
two-page spreads, the whole layout is neatly and symmetrically 
arranged around the spine at the center. This is the way readers 
actually experience books, not as isolated single pages. 

One of the common mistakes I see in self-published books is 
making these margins too small. It seems to me that these mar- 
gins are getting smaller all the time, and I have a suspicion why 
that would be. 

Print-on-demand vendors like CreateSpace, Lightning Source, 
and others base their printing fees on the number of pages in your 
book. This seems to have led some authors to try to find ways to 
get more words on each page to save printing costs. 

While it’s true that when you're publishing your own books, 
you have to watch your budget and your profitability carefully, but 
this is not the way to do it. You'll end up with a book that’s hard to 
hold and not as pleasant to read, and that’s not a good outcome. 

Shrinking your margins is a crude way to jam more words on a 
page. Instead, try experimenting with different fonts. It’s surpris- 
ing how much variation you can find in fonts of the same size. For 
instance, square-serif fonts like Memphis take up a lot more space 
than a typical old-style font like Garamond. 


Tops and Bottoms and Type Specifications 


The top and bottom margins of your page will vary depending on 
whether you use running heads or running feet or neither, and on 
where you put your page numbers (“folios” in book lingo). 
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For a 6" x 9" book design with running heads and folios that are 
centered at the bottom of the page, try a .75" bottom margin and a 
.5" top margins. 

In any case, for a 6" x 9" trade book, you're going to want to 
end up with 30 to 35 lines per page in most cases. And the margins 
I’ve suggested here will give you a line that’s about 28 picas long. 
Combined with interline spacing (“leading”) that’s approximately 
130 percent of the type size (e.g. 11 point type with about 14 
points leading), you will have pages that are easy to read and look 
the way they’re supposed to. 


Vendor Margin Recommendations 


Some vendors, particularly of print-on-demand services, rec- 
ommend various settings related to margins, and this can be 
confusing. 

For instance, if you look up the recommendations from 
CreateSpace on how to set your margins (from the page “How 
to Create an Interior PDF of Your Book”), you'll find they say 
the “minimum” margin is .25", but that’s way too small for most 
books. This measurement is meant to create a “safe area” so that 
nothing on your page is in danger of getting trimmed off. But it’s 
insufficient to do all the jobs I listed at the beginning of this sec- 
tion for your margins, so try my recommendations first. 

With a firm understanding of how margins work and some 
sample margins to try out as part of your page layout, you'll be on 
your way to creating good-looking books. 


What Is Pagination? 


P agination is the way in which the information on a book’s 
pages is laid out. It’s often used to mean how pages are num- 
bered, indicating their proper order. Page numbering was rarely 
used before 1500, when all books were written by scribes. Printing 
only came widely into use toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
but when books were handwritten by scribes, they numbered only 
the right-hand pages, if they bothered to number them at all. Since 
these were the front sides of the paper folios that made up a book, 
this practice came to be called foliation. 


Different Sorts of Page Numbers 


Book pages are numbered consecutively, and all pages are counted 
whether page numbers appear on them or not. The only exception 
is endpapers or endleaves, if they have been used to attach the 
inside of the book (the book block) to the cover. This is not typical 
for paperback books. 

In book pagination the page numbers are referred to as folios, 
and they can be placed just about anywhere on the page. If they are 
at the bottom of the page, they are called drop folios. Since all pages 
are counted in the pagination, but some pages don’t have folios 
on them (I'll explain this in a minute), a page number that doesn’t 
appear on its assigned page is known as a blind folio. 

Pages that are inserted separately from the pages that make 
up the bulk of the book, such as a section of illustrations or pho- 
tographs printed on glossy paper stock, are not paginated, and 
therefore don’t have page numbers on them. 
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Roman Numerals Anyone? 


In the United States, it is common practice to paginate the front 
matter of a book with lowercase Roman numerals (i, ii, iii). This 
is helpful in the production process because some of these pages 
may be expanded with more copy, or inserted at the last moment. 
If the book were paginated with Arabic numerals from the very 
first page, any change in the front matter would make it neces- 
sary to renumber all the pages in the book. This way, the front 
matter can be made shorter or longer without affecting the body 
of the book, the table of contents, or the index, if you have one. 


Numbering Text Pages 


The first page of text begins with Arabic page 1. If the text opens 
with a second half title, or if the book uses part titles, and the 
text begins with the title for Part I, the half title or part title 
counts as page 1, its reverse (verso) is page 2, and the first Arabic 
number that would appear is the drop folio on the first text page, 
page 3. If text appears on the part title, a drop folio can appear 
there also. If there’s no part title or half title, the first page of the 
text becomes page 1. Usually, page numbers (and running heads) 
are left off pages that have only illustrations, charts, or tables, 
unless the book has many pages dedicated to figures, tables, or 
similar content. 


Display Pages Are Special 

There are numerous pages in a book that are considered display 
pages. These include the half title, title page, copyright, dedication, 
and epigraph. If a part title page has no text on it, it is usually 
considered a display page as well. No page number appears on these 
display pages. Typically a drop folio (or no folio) is used on the 
opening page of each part of the front matter. It’s also important 
to remember that blank pages should be entirely blank, and that 
means no page numbers or running heads or feet. 

The chapter opening page of each chapter, and the section 
opening page of each section in the back matter, is paginated 
either with a drop folio or with no page number (blind folio). 
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What About Multivolume Works? 


In two-volume works, the publisher can choose how to paginate 
volume 2. You can either start with page 1 on the first page of 
text, or continue from where the page numbering left off in vol- 
ume 1. 

When an index to a two-volume work is placed at the end 
of volume 2, it makes more sense to paginate both volumes 
together in one sequence so that any reference, like an index, 
does not have to quote both volume and page, saving a consider- 
able amount of space. 

On the other hand, works with more than two volumes really 
ought to be paginated volume by volume to keep the page number- 
ing within reasonable limits. In this case, any page reference has to 
include both the volume and page number. 

Regardless of the pagination scheme used in multivolume 
works, the front matter in each volume still starts with page i. If 
back matter has to be added to volume 1 late in the production 
cycle, use lowercase Roman numerals, continuing the page num- 
bering from where the front matter in that volume left off. If the 
front matter ended on page xiv, the back matter would start with 


page xv. 


Pagination Styles: Widows and Orphans 


In book design we have to decide which style of pagination to 
choose. Will you use squared-off pages or pages with no widowed 
or orphaned lines? 

The text of your book is made up of letters built into words, 
which are strung into sentences and then sequenced into para- 
graphs. There are probably about ninety words in a typical para- 
graph. That means that in a manuscript of seventy-five thousand 
words you will be dealing with more than eight hundred para- 
graphs and five thousand line endings. 

Because there are so many paragraphs, there’s a kind of ran- 
dom distribution of effect that happens in books. If you get to the 
bottom of a page and there’s only room for one more line, and that 
line is the first line of a paragraph, it will look odd. 
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This is a widow: 


Tn the end Morrison splic the cost with his publisher, 
but as self-publishers, what would we do? After this ex- 
perience, perhaps you will rake Blake Morrison's advice: 
Don't ever quote lines from pop songs. 

Buc the message is, rights are real. Intellectual prop- 
erty is just that, property. Because it's easy to copy and 
paste isn't the poinc. 

And then there are the other kinds of rights. But this 
story is closer to home. 


I'll Trade You My Rights For... 


I received a request via email last week from a rep- 
resentative of a division of a large corporation with an 
active user community. As it happens, this community is 
entirely composed of people who are likely to be inter- 
ested in the articles I post here on The Book Designer. 

It was pretty flattering, actually, to be asked to give a 


th 


There's the widow... 


Figure 17. Widow 


On other pages, just the last line of a paragraph may bump to 
a new page, leaving a stub of a line at the top. That’s an orphan: 
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...and there's the orphan 
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particular article. 

I printed it out, signed and dated ic and set it ouc 
for faxing. I decided to read through it once while I was 
standing there. These are usually pretty routine. The re- 
quest had been for an article for educational use, and the 
“paymenc” would be an attribution co me as the author 
and a link back to my blog. 

But I was pretty surprised at what the release actually 
said. You know, a “release” is accually a “release of rights.’ 
In other words, in order to use my material—the arti- 
cle—they wanted me to legally give up some of my rights. 
Which rights? 

How about this: 

I understand that my name and the company I am 
associated with, if any, and any descriptive or written 


material and all rights of personality or publicity therein 


Figure 18. Orphan 


Now some people hate these widows and orphans and will do 
anything to get rid of them. Since they don’t look very neat and 
tidy, you might think that’s a good idea. 

But wait! There’s another group of people who, although 
they don’t like widows and orphans either, prefer them to the 
alternative. 

What happens when you eliminate the widows and orphans? 
You lose your squared-off pages. 

Let’s take a look. 
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Here is a spread from a book. Notice that the right-hand page has 
an orphan line at the top. However, also note that both pages have 
an even bottom margin, so they are “squared off” in book-making 
terminology. This is the way most authors expect their books to 


Interior Design 


To Square or Not to Square, 
That Is the Question 


look. 
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months passed, I watched with great interest, and no little amusement, 
as not only my wife but also everyone else in my world tried to recali- 
brate their definitions and perceptions of me as an ego. This thing that 
we call ego was only asmall piece of the whole that Inow knew myself to 
be. It was no longer possible what the difference was to identify myself 
with the former, limited definition of Alan, which I now understood to 
be merely the steppingstone to who I really am. To its great relief, the 
ego no longer had to strain what the difference was under the weight of 
trying to hold together their definitions the functioning of my what the 
difference was world. 

Now, you can imagine that taking a warrior personality, melting it into 
the entirety of what is, and removing the illusion of doership might create 
‘some mental confusion. Luckily, it was easily seen that this mental confu- 
sion was also simply part of what was arising, The ego, which had located 
itself in space and time within my body so many years before, was now 
revealed as being merely a concept that allows functioning to occur within 
reality as we normally identify it. Since that time, whatever is occurring 
és no longer happening to me. Instead, the concept “Alan” continuously 
arises within “all that is"—and the experience of that arising has no loca- 
tion, for itis not within space and time 

It would be normal to ask at this point what the difference was 
between this awakening event and all of the moments along the way 
that only had the flavor of awakened consciousness. The answer is that 
all of those prior events had a beginning and an end. Due to their tem- 
porary, transitory nature, Ramesh designated what the difference was 
these as “free samples.” (He had once joked that what the difference 
was the term was his marketing contribution to the world of spiritual- 
ity) And what did these endings consist of? Each time, the mind would 
once again reestablish itself, and I would return to being a separate ego 
within all that surrounded it. Another way to say the same thing is that 
the sense of being a subject in a subject/object world disappeared for a 
while—for me, that meant anywhere from two minutes to two weeks— 
but this disappearance would end with the arising of the subject, the 
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ego-defined self, once again. 

Toften say that the ego operates in exactly the same way as an addict 
does. From years of being conditioned, it develops a felt sense that 
attracts it to the dramas within which it plays the starring role. This is 
much like the experience of taking drugs. In the beginning, the ego gets a 
wonderful high. Of course, that begins to subside over time, so our con- 
ditioning drives the ego to keep coming back for more helpings of drama 
stew, hoping that it will keep being delivered, piled high and piping hot. 
‘And when the plate comes back empty, or close to empty, the ego—like 
all addicts—cannot help but go back one more time, still craving the 
fullest plate it can get. During the long period when the free samples 
‘were becoming more delicious and started to last longer, I kept retuming, 
to the addict’s seat at the banquet table of turbulent drama. But at the 
moment of awakening, I realized that I would never need to pull up a 
chair to that table again. 

How had I reached this point? The mind had, in essence, been fast- 
ing, That is to say, over time, the ego had been receiving fewer and fewer 
meals from the simmering pots of high drama. Without any conceptual 
wrangling, I simply arrived at the recognition that peace, as boring as it 
might seem to the ego, is the natural condition of human consciousness. 
With that realization, the high of being an ego on center stage no longer 
‘was irresistible. My identification had shifted to no place and no thing 
The body-mind called Alan was still completely involved in the events 
around him, but there was nobody left who had the capacity to fixate on 
any particular aspect of these events. Thoughts still arose, as they always 
had and still do, but since there was no ego structure to support them, 
they would simply recede 

now felt the rigid skin-boundaries of my old self sloughing off, with 
no new tough exterior to replace it. Over the years, [had been repeatedly 
told, “All there is is consciousness.” Now I understood this completely. I 
had become—in fact, 1 always had been—part of all that is happening, 
and all of it is happening within me. I could have said that I was in the 
flow, except that the flow and I were the same thing. No longer stuck in 


at the top of the right-hand page. You can change this globally 
throughout the book very easily. In Adobe InDesign we use the 
Keep Options dialog box on the Paragraph menu to organize 
these functions. This seemingly simple dialog box gives us a lot of 
control over what you might call the infrastructure of the para- 


Figure 19. Spread with orphan 


However, you still may want to deal with that single line 


graph and how it behaves on the page: 
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Keep Options 


{| Keep with Previous 


Keep with Next: + 0 | lines 


| Cancel | 


Keep Lines Together 


(All Lines in Paragraph 

QAt Start/End of Paragraph 
Start: 2 | lines 
End: Ea | lines 


{| Preview 


Start Paragraph: Anywhere 


Figure 20. “Keep Options” InDesign Window 


You can see here I’ve instructed InDesign to keep at least two 


lines together at the beginning and end of paragraphs. This will 


eliminate all widows and orphans, since no line will be allowed to 


appear on its own. So why isn’t everyone happy? 


Here’s the resulting spread: 
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‘months passed, I watched with great interest, and no little amusement, 
as not only my wife but also everyone else in my world tried to recali- 
brate their definitions and perceptions of me as an ego. This thing that 
we call ego was only a small piece of the whole that I now knew myself to 
be. It was no longer possible what the difference was to identify myself 
with the former, limited definition of Alan, which I now understood to 
be merely the steppingstone to who I really am. To its great relief, the 
ego no longer had to strain what the difference was under the weight of 
trying to hold together their definitions the functioning of my what the 
difference was world, 

Now, you can imagine that taking a warrior personality, melting itinto 
the entirety of what is, and removing the illusion of doership might create 
some mental confusion. Luckily, it was easily seen that this mental confu- 
sion was also simply part of what was arising, The ego, which had located 
itself in space and time within my body so many years before, was now 
revealed as being merely a concept that allows functioning to occur within 
reality as we normally identify it. Since that time, whatever is occurring, 
is no longer happening to me. Instead, the concept “Alan” continuously 
arises within “all that is"—and the experience of that arising has no loca- 
tion, for it is not within space and time 

It would be normal to ask at this point what the difference was 
between this awakening event and all of the moments along the way that 
only had the flavor of awakened consciousness. The answer is that all of 
those prior events had a beginning and an end. Due to their temporary, 
transitory nature, Ramesh designated what the difference was these as 
“free samples.” (He had once joked that what the difference was the term 
was his marketing contribution to the world of spirituality.) And what 
did these endings consist of? Each time, the mind would once again 
reestablish itself, and I would return co being a separate ego within all 
that surrounded it. Another way to say the same thing is that the sense 
of being a subject in a subject/object world disappeared for a while— 
for me, that meant anywhere from two minutes to two weeks—but this 
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disappearance would end with the arising of the subject, the ego-defined 
self, once again. 

Toften say that the ego operates in exactly the same way as an addict, 
does. From years of being conditioned, it develops a felt sense that 
attracts it to the dramas within which it plays the starring role. This is 
much like the experience of taking drugs. In the beginning, che ego gets a 
wonderful high. Of course, that begins to subside over time, so our con- 
ditioning drives the ego to keep coming back for more helpings of drama 
stew, hoping that it will keep being delivered, piled high and piping hot, 
‘And when the plate comes back empty, or close to empty, the ego—like 
all addicts—cannot help but go back one more time, still craving the 
fullest plate it can get. During the long period when the free samples 
were becoming more delicious and started to last longer, I kept returning 
to the addict's seat at the banquet table of turbulent drama. But at the 
moment of awakening, I realized that I would never need to pull up a 
chair to that table again. 

How had I reached this point? The mind had, in essence, been fast- 
‘ng, That is to say, over time, the ego had been receiving fewer and fewer 
meals from the simmering pots of high drama. Without any conceptual 
wrangling, | simply arrived at the recognition that peace, as boring as it 
might seem to the ego, is the natural condition of human consciousness, 
With that realization, the high of being an ego on center stage no longer 
‘was irresistible. My identification had shifted to no place and no thing, 
‘The body-mind called Alan was still completely involved in the events 
around him, but there was nobody left who had the capacity to fixate on 
any particular aspect of these events. Thoughts still arose, as they always 
had and still do, but since there was no ego structure to support them, 
they would simply recede. 

Inow felt the rigid skin-boundaries of my old self sloughing off, with 
no new tough exterior to replace it. Over the years, Ihad been repeatedly 
told, “All there is is consciousness.” Now I understood this completely. I 
had become—in fact, I always had been—part of all that is happening, 
and all of it is happening within me. I could have said that I was in the 


Figure 21. Spread without orphans 
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You'll see there is no longer an orphan line at the top of the 
right-hand page. But the line that moved there to keep the orphan 
company had to come from somewhere, and it left a space at the 
bottom of the left-hand page. We now have a different number of 
lines on these two pages, and they are no longer “squared up” at 
the bottom. 


Which One Will You Choose? 


For many years I preferred this second method of pagination 
for the books I worked on unless a client specifically asked for 
squared-off pages. I don’t like the way widows and orphans make 
spreads look untidy. Book designers don’t like untidy books. 

Recently I’ve become more flexible and now do many books 
with squared-off pages. I find the occasional widow or orphan less 
bothersome than that missing line at the end of the page. 

When it comes time to do the layout and pagination of your 
book, you or your book designer or the personnel at the company 
you've hired to typeset your book will have to make this decision. 
Which part of the world of book design do you belong to: with the 
widows and orphans and squared-off pages, or banning widows 
and orphans altogether? 

On the subject of widows and orphans, my colleague Michael 
N. Marcus had this to say in a private correspondence: 

“Years ago (maybe on my college newspaper) I learned that 
an orphan was the lonely entity at the bottom of a page, and the 
widow is at the top. To remember this, I visualize the “widow’s 
walk” at the TOP of old seaside homes.” 

I found this fascinating because when I learned this nomen- 
clature long ago it was the exact opposite. It was the widow at the 
bottom of the page (always a full line) that had been “abandoned” 
and left behind, while the orphan (always a short line, since it’s 
the end of the paragraph) that had been left without the rest of its 
“relatives” and forlorn at the top of the page. 

Wikipedia has this to say: 

“In typesetting, widows and orphans are words or short lines 
at the beginning or end of a paragraph, which are left dangling 
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at the top or bottom of a column, separated from the rest of the 
paragraph. There is some disagreement about the definitions of 
widow and orphan; what one source calls a widow the other calls 
an orphan.” 

However, the Chicago Manual of Style, which is my usual refer- 
ence source for questions about book design, prefers Michael’s 


usage, and you should be aware of that. 


Chapter and Part Openers 


have to confess that my favorite part of book design is creating 
the chapter opening pages for a book. 

Ideally the display type and pictorial or decorative elements 
you use on the chapter opening pages will reflect the type and 
style used in the rest of the book, including the title page. In indie 
books we have the chance to coordinate the design of all interior 
elements with the cover design, too. 


What's Included on Chapter Opening Pages? 


At the very minimum, a chapter opening page includes a chapter 
number. This minimalist approach is widely used in the design of 
fiction, where uninterrupted reading is the goal. 

This type of break alerts the reader to a change in location, 
time, viewpoint, or some other major alteration in the overall nar- 
rative of the book. 

In nonfiction, chapters indicate shifts in subject matter, as 
each section of a nonfiction book tackles one specific area of the 
overall subject. This is true in histories, too, and chapters can be 
subdivided in any number of ways. 

Besides a chapter number, here are other elements you might 
find on chapter opening pages, which you can use in your book, too. 


¢ Chapter title, used by both fiction and nonfiction authors to 
alert readers to a change in the narrative or topic. 
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¢ Epigraph, which is a brief quotation at the beginning of the 
chapter that represents, in some way, the material in the 
chapter. 


¢ Ornamentation, hopefully appropriate to the subject and 
type of book. These can include printers’ ornaments, draw- 
ings and illustrations, typographic rules, or ghosted-out 
background elements. 


¢ Chapter contents can be useful in histories or any book 
with long chapters that cover a variety of people or topics. 
This is like a mini table of contents specific to each chapter. 


Emblematic Pages 


What attracts me so much to the design of chapter opening pages 
is the integrative role they play in the design of the book. 

Book covers are in many ways the opposite of book interiors: 
They are designed to attract attention and basically say, “Look at 
me! Look at me!” in a way that readers of such books will recognize. 

Text pages, on the other hand, seek to get out of the way of the 
communication between author and reader. Interior book design 
is self-effacing by its nature. 

But there’s a place where both of these aspirations meet, and 
that’s on the chapter opening pages. 

Here we have the opportunity to echo the typography of the 
cover, if we decide it’s to our advantage. At the same time, each 
chapter opener also has pure text on it, as the new chapter begins. 

When readers hit the end of one chapter, they look forward to 
the pause a chapter opening page provides. Time to take a breath 
before moving on. Each chapter opening page is filled with the 
promise of more of the story that will be revealed, and the white 
space on these pages gives us a moment to contemplate where the 
story has been, and where it might be going next. 
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Chapter Opener Decisions 


There are two separate decisions you need to make when you set 
up your chapter opening pages, and these can radically affect how 
your book paginates and, therefore, how much it will cost to print. 

The first has to do with single page versus double page (spread) 
chapter openers. Most books use only one page to delineate a new 
chapter, but there are times when authors or designers want to use 
a pair of pages in a two-page spread for every chapter. 

Usually this means there will be a graphic of some kind on the 
left-hand (verso) page, and the text of the chapter opener on the 
right-hand (recto) page. 

This will require an additional page for each chapter opening, 
and if you have a lot of chapters in your book, those pages will add 
up. For instance, if your book has thirty chapters, it will take sixty 
pages to account for all the chapter openers. 

The other situation this will create is that about half your chap- 
ters will end up with a blank right-hand page just before the two- 
page spread. This is not a good thing, and it’s important that you 
put something on that page, even if it’s an ornament, or the head- 
ing “Notes” at the top. Just don’t leave it blank. 

The second question you'll need to answer is whether to start 
each new chapter on a right-hand page. This is standard in nonfic- 
tion books, but that’s just a convention. If you look at the books in 
your own collection, I’m sure you'll find the majority of nonfiction 
books start their chapters on a right-hand page. 

In fiction, it’s much more common to start the new chapter on 
the next available page, whether it’s a right or a left. The reasoning 
here is that we are most concerned with keeping the reader read- 
ing, so creating less of an interruption helps toward that aim. 

Whichever scheme you pick for your book, just make sure you 
do the same thing throughout so your book stays consistent. 

On a side note, there are also books where new chapters start 
on the same page on which the last chapter ended. But I find that 
most books use one of the two plans detailed above. 
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A Word About Part Opening Pages 


When books have parts as well as chapters, it makes sense to 
design the chapter opening pages first. In most cases part openers 
are simplified versions of the chapter opener, but usually without 
any text, just a part number and a part title, and without a page 
number. 

If the chapter openers are ornamented, the part openers can 


also be ornamented in a similar, if simpler, style. 


Examples of Chapter Openers 


Here are a few samples of chapter opening pages to give you an 
idea of the amazing variety of designs and styles available to 
you. You can see a lot more in the template gallery at Book Design 
Templates, where the chapter opening pages, more than anything 
else, work to define the various designs. (See Resources for more 


information.) 


Chapter and Part Openers 


CHAPTER 8 


Open Ocean, Open Heart 


“Accept or reject, but don't tolerate.” 
Jus Jaconson 


Email / November 1, 2002 / Heading Down Under 

I can't believe we're on the final passage to New Zealand. We 
left Tonga today, delicately working our way out of the complicated reefs 
in the harbor, and by early afternoon we were heading south into open 
ocean. It's 1,050 miles and based on our projections, we're expecting it to 
take eight days. 

Our landfall is planned for Opua, on the North Island of New Zealand. 
From there, we'll sail to Auckland where we have reserved a slip in 
Bayswater Marina and plan to spend the entire summer and fall Down 
Under. It’s thrilling to be on this milestone passage, but it’s starting to 
get cold. Not sure if that means we're going to get our butts kicked by 
the weather early or later on; keep your fingers crossed for only a light 
spanking. 


Faia. *| 


Figure 22. This chapter opener uses a chapter number, title, 
epigraph, and individual sections of a large map that follows the 
author's travels on a sailing journey around the world. 

(The Boy Behind the Gate, Larry Jacobson) 
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CHAPTER il 


Barbarians at the Gate 


By EZRA 
RABRARA HRA 


He who fusses over anything spoils it, 
He who clutches onto anything loses it. 
—Tao TE CHING, 64 


seeee Foot 


OLT AND I check windshields for the famous words. We're in a 
Genes stretch of street where buses dash to and fro like frenzied 
ants. He calls above the din to a driver, and the young man nods: He 
does go to Chang Chéng. Colt asks how much. The man shoves a finger 
at a minibus and looks past us. “303c. Get in!” 

“Simatai?” Colt asks. Does our pilgrimage to the ancient miracle 
begin here? 

The man nods. “We leave, ten minutes, get in.” Colt tells me a joke 
in Chinese that crosses the language barrier: Foreigners buying tickets 
here are like apples at Mid-Autumn Festival. “Ripe for ripping off” Yet 
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Figure 23. Here’s another chapter opener that uses maps to track 
the author's travel around China and includes, in addition to an 
epigraph, a saying in Chinese. 

(Double Happiness, Tony Brasunas) 
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DANCING 
DIAMONDS 


H ER SEA GREEN eyes are pointedly focused 


on me as I sit next to her on the couch. Her 
dry, cold hand lies over mine, and tightens. I squirm 
as her platinum wedding band digs into my knuck- 
lebones. It hurts. 
But she is grinning stiffly at me. 
In a measured tone she says, “My dear, I have 
a gift for you that no one else in the family wants. 
They are too cheap to insure it so I'm giving it to 
you, my youngest granddaughter.” 


Figure 24. This design for a book of travel stories 
uses art from the region to add a dramatic 
element to the chapter opening pages. 
(Exotic Life, Lisa Alpine) 
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Searching for 
Trinidad Bay, 
1850 


Early Explorers of the Northern California Coast 
Trinidad Bay 
Humboldt Bay 
Exploring in 1850 
Searching by Sea: The Expeditions Begin 
Brig Cameo First Vessel Out of San Francisco Bay 
Exploring the North Coast 
Excitement at Eel River 
Sailing into Trinidad Bay 
Buhne Sounds Entrance to Klamath River 
Searching for the Trinity River; Finding Humboldt Bay 
LVA Outpost Established at Trinidad Bay 
Howard Party Finds Entrance to Humboldt Bay 
A Closer Examination of the Eel River 
(Crew Boat Overturns; Buhne Leads Rescue Team 
LVA Rendezvous at Trinidad Bay 


Preparing to Cross the Bar 
Piloting the Lawra Virginia into Humboldt Bay 


Figure 25. Here’s an example from a history book of a 
chapter contents page. This page was followed by a more typical 
chapter opening page, so each chapter required 
3 pages for the entire chapter opening sequence. 

(The Sea Captain’s Odyssey, Marvin Shepherd) 
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Jews, Both Men 
and Women, 


Should Have 
Good Sex 


St ay) 


‘Sex is like a Chinese dinner. It ain't over until 
‘you both get your cookte. 
—ALEC BALDWIN 


——"TF— 


Figure 26. This is an example of a spread (or two-page) 
chapter opener. About half the chapters will create a blank right- 
hand page for the page immediately preceding 
this spread, so if you use a design like this, create an illustration, 
ornament, quotation, or something else 
to go on those otherwise blank right-hand pages. 

(50 Shades of Talmud, Maggie Anton) 
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CHAPTER 3 


ran 


Promo and Web Tools 


Use them, own them and 
unleash the power of your fans. 


“I celebrate the fall of the traditional gatekeepers 
(the major labels) because they were doing a lousy job of 
making the cream rise to the top.” 


—Brian Felsen, President of CDBaby, 
BookBaby and HostBaby 


“Think of social networks as a place where your future fans 
are already hanging out.” 


—Bryan Kim, Director of Business Development 
at Tracksby / Hipset 


Figure 27. This chapter opener uses custom 
illustrations to exemplify each functional section of 
the book, like the hands here. They were repeated, 
much smaller, in the running heads. 
(The Ultimate Guide to Singing, Gregory Barker, TC-Helicon) 


Chapter and Part Openers 


SECTION ONE 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
1937-1957 


Figure 28. This is a part opener for a large history of a West 
Coast university. Photos from the campus were enlarged 
and ghosted to create a graphic background for each part of 
the book. Following that is the chapter opening page, using the 
same typography but emphasizing the text. 

(Quest for Distinction: Pepperdine University in 
the 20th Century, W. David Baird) 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE FOUNDER 


—:> 


eorge Pepperdine loved almost everything about Southern California. 

He reveled in its optimism, utopian ideals, boundless energy, entre- 

preneurial spirit, Midwestern values, health-restoring climate, and 
love affair with the automobile. His passion for the region often moved him to 
poetry: “It's a land of plenty and fortunes bright//'Tt’s a land of romance and joy- 
ful night//It's a land of hope and heart's delight//California is the land for me,” 
he wrote: 

George Pepperdine and his wife, Lena Rose, and daughters Florence and 
Esther first visited California in 1915. Convinced that the climate would ben- 
efit his health and that business opportunities were promising, Pepperdine 
decided to relocate his auto supply company to Southern California. In 
January 1916, the family returned to the Golden State, living briefly in San 
Diego and then moving to Los Angeles. On March 20, 1916, he opened his first 
Western Auto Supply Agency store at 12" and Main. In the “motorized civiliza- 
tion” that was Los Angeles, the store and its catalog service were immediate 
successes. By 1939, there were 200 additional stores throughout the West, and 
George Pepperdine and Lena Rose Pepperdine were major players in the civic 
life of Los Angeles? 

Born on June 20, 1886, George was the second son of John and Mary Lain 
Pepperdine, Illinois natives who had migrated to Labette County in south- 
eastern Kansas three years earlier and settled on an eighty-acre farm south 
of Mound Valley. Toward the end of his life, Pepperdine looked back at his 
Kansas childhood with considerable nostalgia, remembering two transforma- 
tive influences. The first was the faith of his father, who had been baptized by 
immersion “into Christ and a newness of life,” as he would say, within months 
of arriving in Kansas. He and his wife were members of a small Church of 
Christ congregation that met nearby. Living according to New Testament 
teachings and not “forsaking the assembly of the saints” were fundamen- 
tal principles in the Pepperdine household, and they remained essential to 


Figure 29. Chapter opener from Quest for Distinction 


As you can see, as long as your design approach and graphics 
are appropriate to the content of the book, you can create all kinds 
of designs for these display pages. Decorative fonts, extra content, 
and interesting and useful graphics all make for chapter opening 
pages that your readers will love. 


Designing Your Text Breaks 


Bl iiss breaks are those places where the author wants to break 
the narrative, but not in a big way. Authors do this by insert- 
ing a space or by hitting [Enter]. This isn’t as big a break as anew 
chapter or section, but lots of authors use them, and they can cre- 
ate problems for book layout. 


There are many ways a text break can be used: 


* to give the reader a rest 

* to change scenes in the middle of a chapter 

+ to insert a story line outside the current narrative 
¢ to flash back to an earlier event, or 


* to supply explanation or backstory to the main action. 


The list could go on and on. Novelists seem to use text breaks 
more than other writers. They are probably common in memoirs. 
But when the book gets to the book designer, these extra spaces 
present both problems and opportunities. The problems come 
from the enforced space on the page. As designers, we usually want 
to square the bottoms of all the pages by ending each page at the 
same spot, and your book will look a lot neater that way. But what 
if a text break comes right at the bottom of the page? 

You have no choice but to leave the space there to signify the 


text break. And what about the text break that occurs at the top of 
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a page? It would make for a very odd-looking book page to have a 
big space at the top of the type column. 

How do designers get around these problems? By seizing the 
opportunity the text break presents. By actually taking the time to 
design the text break, you can give it a graphic touch to relieve the 
gray columns of type. Or add an element that affects the “color” 
of the type page, and therefore the overall reading experience, 
amplifying or illustrating a theme from the text with pictographic 
elements. 


8 Solutions to Text Break Design 


The best way to see the effects of different treatments for text 
breaks is to see them visually, so here are eight different approaches 
you could take. Consider these inspiration for your own efforts. 
(The text is from The Andrew Street Mob by Brian Marais, Marais 
Media International.) 


1. Line space—Here’s your naked space, restful perhaps, but 
a problem for making attractive pages, as discussed above. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 
hood conditioning. 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 
commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 30. Space text break 


Designing Your Text Breaks 
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2. Bullet—A single bullet can be very effective in breaking the 


space and adding a spot of color. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 
hood conditioning. 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 
commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 31. Bullet text break 


3. Rules—Using a decorative rule is an effective way to make a 


clean break between sections. This dotted rule adds a char- 


acter to the page that’s all its own. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 
hood conditioning. 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 


ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 


commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 32. Dotted rule text break 
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4. Decorative ornament—Here a decorative leaf from the 


Warnock Pro font strikes a graceful note with the Chaparral 


body text. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 


hood conditioning. 


W 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 


commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 33. Decorative ornament text break 


5. Printer’s ornament—Throughout the history of printing, 
type designers have created typographic ornaments that 
printers use to add decorative touches when appropriate. 
We can draw on these historical forms for text breaks, too. 


This ornament is from the Minion Pro font. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 


hood conditioning. 


1S 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 
commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 34. Printer’s ornament text break 
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6. Photograph—A detail of a photograph, grayed out to keep 


it from overpowering the text, might be effective for the 


right book. This sword might look good in a fantasy novel. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 
hood conditioning. 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 


journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 
commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 35. Photograph text break 


Type characters—Five hundred years before the emoticon, 
designers used common type characters in fanciful arrange- 
ments that were purely decorative. The characters in this 


example are included in the Times New Roman font. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 


hood conditioning. 
opt ee Ore area 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 
journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 
commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 36. Type character text break 
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8. Pictographs—If done properly, this is one of my favorite 
treatments for text breaks. It has to be the right book, and 
just the right drawing, but I’ve used these in books about 
the outdoors, camping, dogs, and RV travel. 


concluded that whatever he prescribed for me had better keep my full 
attention. And that is how I ended up spending the next five days in the 
Primal Encounter group, completely absorbed in excavating my child- 


1K 


It is extremely difficult to describe the nature of an Eastern spiritual 


hood conditioning. 


journey. But it borders on the impossible to explain how Osho, as a mod- 
ern-day master and guru, elevated and expanded this path. The basis of 


commune life as I experienced it back then was an attitude of willing- 


Figure 37. Pictograph text break 


In each case, the design has to stay true to the mission that’s 
been set for the book. And each of these samples shows how a 
page of text can be influenced by the smallest addition, especially 
combined with white space that, through contrast, creates even 
greater prominence. 

But the text break is also a fun opportunity for you as a book 
designer to add something to the page, or choose to stay back qui- 
etly, allowing the text to speak for itself. 

Experiment with different ways to format text breaks for your 
book and see how each influences the page differently. 


How to Design Running Heads 


Penne heads play an important role in orienting the reader 
within your book. In general, any section that takes up more 
than one page should have a running head. In books with long 
chapter titles, it’s okay to shorten the title to fit on one line along 
with a page number. With very long titles, you can also consider 
putting the page numbers (or folios) at the bottom of the page. You 
can even use a fragment of text from a page as the running head 
for that page, to better reflect its content. 

There are also books where you want to reproduce the subheads 
as running heads. In this case you would use the last subhead on 
the page as the running head if the page is a right-hand page, and 
use the first subhead on the page if the page is a left-hand page. I'll 
show you an example of this below. 

Running heads are often omitted completely in novels, unless 
they are used as a design element. They can be eliminated if you 
feel they serve no purpose, which will allow you to have more 
words per page. That in turn will help keep printing costs down, 
since your book will be a bit shorter overall. 

When these heads are placed at the bottom of the page, they 
are called running feet. 


When Not to Use Running Heads 


Running heads are never used on display pages such as the title, 
half title, and chapter and part openers. They aren’t used on “mat- 
ter” opening pages, like the first page of the preface or the first 
page of the table of contents. 
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Running heads are also eliminated on pages that have only an 
illustration or a table on them. On the other hand, if there is any 
text at all, even one line, then a running head should appear on 
the page. If an entire section or run of pages contains only illustra- 
tions, running heads can be used to help remind the reader that 
they are part of a larger work. 


Front Matter and Back Matter 


Like all other parts of your book, any section that is longer than 
one page should have running heads if they are being used in the 
main body of the book. Unlike the running heads in chapters 
within the book, running heads in front matter use identical copy 
for both right- and left-hand pages. 

Running heads in the back matter, however, are quite the oppo- 
site. For instance, in a book with several appendices, use the appen- 
dix number as the left-hand running head and the appendix title 
on the right-hand page. In the same way, if the book has more than 
one index, use the index name as the running head on the pages of 
that specific index. 

If you have notes sections, use the same method you used in 
the text with running heads. If notes are organized by page num- 
ber, the relevant page numbers should be cited in the running 
heads. On the other hand, if the notes are organized by chapter, 
feel free to use the chapter titles in the running heads. 

Running heads act as signposts for the reader, and the reader’s 
ability to orient herself to part, chapter, page, and topic is of para- 
mount importance when using running heads. 


Different Types of Running Heads 


There are many ways to use running heads, depending on the type 
of book and the way it’s organized. Novels, for instance, usually 
have the book’s title and author incorporated in the running heads 
unless there’s a very complex narrative that requires navigational 
aids in the running heads instead. 

For the majority of nonfiction books, any of these combina- 
tions can be used: 
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Left-hand page 
Part title 
Chapter title 
Chapter title 
Page subhead 
Author name 


Book title 


Right-hand page 
Chapter title 
Chapter subtitle 
Page subhead 
Page subhead 
Chapter title 
Chapter title 
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To see some of these in action, take a look at these examples. 
This one uses the book title on the left and the chapter title on the 
right. This arrangement works for a wide variety of books and is a 


good style to rely on. 


Cramming for the Finals 


was being crammed with new knowledge and ideas, and I loved the 
experience. I knew my life was changing for the better. I felt that I 
had found a stable rudder on the ship of life. I just had to learn how 
to use it in my daily living, That was going to take time, 


My Motorcycle 
In my second year of seminary, life couldn't have been more excit- 
ing. But I was not prepared for how radically my reality was about 


My Unique Faith Journey 


Brad, I came to the conclusion that such a god does not exist. I was 
then faced with the challenge of figuring out who God is. 

My accident led to several other life-changing experiences. The 
first had to do with my stay at the hospital, The doctors told me I 
would have to be in a hospital bed for two months, which meant 
I would lose my GI Bill of Rights benefits and have to drop out of 
seminary with no place to live, no work, no money, and a rather 
nebulous future. But when another Episcopal priest came to visit 


Figure 38. Running head— 
book title left, chapter title right 


Here, the author’s name is on the left and the book title on the 


right. This is common for novels. 


just be aware that one call to the Brunettis settles everything. And 
you know what I mean . .. No one in your family will be safe, 
especially you” 

How did I get into this? 

“We looked into the restaurant—Mcl aughlin's” Cellini says. 
“A seedy operation run by your partner Kenny Egan, a lowlife 
gambler who's down the drain, somewhere on this earth. Seems 
he’s missing, too, For quite some time. Since the time Gargano 
disappeared. Who knows, maybe he’ in the Jersey Meadowlands. 
Only you would know, right, Doc? 


DiNardo nods. 

“But please, Doc, think about it. We can really use your medi- 
cal skills to our benefit. That's what you do, isnt it? You help peo- 
ple? Medically, right?” 

Cellini fingers the cigar, purses is lips, and looks up at Roddy 
with arched eyebrows. 

“Weill talk in a few days to make arrangements” he adds. 
“Welll give you all the details you'll need since we have contacts 
at the hospital.” 

Roddy realizes his mouth is agape 


Figure 39. Running head— 
author’s name left, book title right 
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In this example, the author’s name is on the left and the book 
title is on the right, as before, but now they are flush to the out- 
side edges of the page and combined with the page number. This 
design, which creates asymmetrical pages within a symmetrical 
two-page spread, can give your print books a distinctive look. 


330 Paul LaRosa 


strike and now I'm a producer at CBS News. I work with 
famous correspondents, travel the world and stay at the best 
hotels, I've hung out at the Playboy Mansion with Hugh 
Hefner and have been to London to work on the Royal 
Wedding, Sometimes I have to slap myself as a reminder that 
it’s all real. 


Leaving Story Avenue 331. 


ferent paths life has taken us. Frank tells me that, back in the 
late ‘70s, he grew tired of New York after having a couple 
of motorcycles and a new car stolen. His way of coping was 
to get the hell out, and so began his journey around the 
country—he and his new bride, also from the Bronx. They 
travelled from Oklahoma City to Kansas and finally Florida. 


“I can't believe you moved to Oklahoma City,” I say. 
“I know, right. I was a fish out of water with my accent 
and all.” 
“They must've thought you were in the Witness Protec- 


Figure 40. Running head—flush with page number 


Experimenting with variations like this will help you get your 
pages exactly the way you want them. Now let’s look at samples 
of more elaborate running heads. These are all from recent book 
design projects. 


More Varieties of Running Heads 


There are lots of other situations where we use the design of run- 
ning heads and page numbers to enhance the reader’s experience. 
Here’s a look at some variations. Just remember that as long as 
you don’t distract the reader, your own creativity should be your 


guide. 


Arch canyon 2 steve allen ‘rah’ Canyon Country Place arnes a ach creek 
proces forgets that heisageslogis and feds Nimself there were willows an the plants denoting the ity hisraneh balding aster and pom ofc. 1nsgosthe Arsons Garden: (Emery Co) Sin Patel Swel-citt 
poet" (685°) cf rate bate fond nace oa oar ost”) une Harper was applied to the tore, which ver tine Dweller Fat seas Garden up. 
ak ewtooreca ban G88) eae arson Gudea. (y 
1887; Jy Tisbeleved hat this was sumed fer Je arson. Mee 
28,888, Wn, Pace, 6-695; 208 Bl Conk, Jy 17,916. dada Prien thee s8gos. (388+) 
(care) ‘Art Canyon: (raze Ca) Vernon Clft-cetcawsod 
ee eat nortsoath dye canyon. 20d Kanab maps. 
coeouter mle west of arper Tow and is immed eed Rosenerance Capen. (i 
ey reek (tis cathe edge ofthe _arths Pasture: (Grad Co) Teamde ozzy Bul cun- 
cert canyea map) (735 es. eld ma Caja an 
ai south ofthe mouth of argie speed ans Fase. 
(canyon (Curast canyon map. (725 yeelands National PatkSeperstendeat Bates Wi 


raoath of angie canyon (Caract Canyon map). Uaat- seer. agg) James. Raipmeer noted hat rth was 
buted: "Theeary eights refered totberoekas"Pig one of the Taylor brethers who rough three thousand 


Figure 41. Running head—alphabetical 
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Some books are arranged alphabetically or chronologically. 
In these, you may want to use running heads similar to those 
found in dictionaries or encyclopedias. Layout software like Adobe 
InDesign can automatically put the first term on the left-hand 
page into the left-hand running head, and the last term on the 
right-hand page into the right-hand running head. See the exam- 
ple above, taken from Utah’s Canyon Country Place Names. 

Note that the running heads include the author name and book 


title, pushed into the gutter margin, along with page numbers and 


a rule underneath the entire element to create a complete naviga- 
tion system for the book, one the reader can rely on finding at the 
top of every one of this work’s 1,100 pages. 


18 Part. > Party Panning Basics Chapter2 > ThePerfect Timing 19 


No, the best course of action isto let her choose the > The Girls Getaway to a resort destination: 

day for her bachelorette party. She knows her schedule One to three months peor tothe wedding 

> TheSpa Party: Oneto two weeks prior 
to the wedding unless the bride requests 


party adute that isa month or s0 
an ssablgdea The bade may hove sppoltments prathess rerun er oas 


‘Steal My Party Id the morning with her wedding vendors, and. scomenemn renee 
teal My Party dea ia ig ith her we 
ida may even have Sunday moraing bevakfast with her > ‘The Dinner Party: Two weeks prior to 
“Tet my bridesmaids nowe Slesibad uanes cawalcceby gage the weddings the most common date 
that would bestudyingforthe | jr forre mutherin-inr's house with x pocnding <hoten for thistle of party again to 
‘arexam the month before my headache and feeling nauseated. The bride can steer ie the bide dat Fen 
vwedding,andl wasetgsingto | per breakitplansandall other cearof 
taveone par mint ig tex 
> 

Others’ Big Days 

You'll also want to sabes one ering dr of ae) 

athe pops th wei te Send Serer 

bridal shove tc theyve stn for Take 

theladande-al allo yourfopanon igh nny ae s 

to askthem for their blocked-of days before you and > Te WG Tee Party: If your 

aatedata el center around the biggest concert ofthe year a Broadway play, or other 


Figure 42. Running head—ruled chapter titles 


In this example from The Smart Guide to Bachelorette Parties, 
parts and chapters are explicitly named, which makes sense in a 
how-to book, and the rule under the running heads helps to unite 
pages with many odd-shaped rectangles. 


The Ultimete Guide to Singing 


~ §2 


Sound System Basics (7) 15 


Sound System Basics Action 1: Plan Your Signal Path 


Pitre how your vlewilech the euence a ou minds aye to 
reality for everyon 


It's time to “friend” your PA. 


at: Prairetnaly Aater duentbont: Here's a simple dentin of a sound system: al of the gear that stands in between your voice 
1. Pian Your signal Path » Whet do dof the sound stops working dur- ‘and the cars ofthe audience. Sone people cal this @ PA (public acdress system). What you are 
ng my thaw? ‘most concemed about isthe ‘patn” your voice wil take thougn the system. 


» leonthear myseft Con one end ofthe system you have a mic that tus your vocal vibrations into elecicl signa. 
2. Connect Your Mic >» Dot need:olégoldrickettanium eoble:? “These signals goto a preamp, a device that raises the power of these signals Before (pre) it 
i ore flows through a mbxing Doard. The mixing board is te ineigence center where you can ac 
3, Set Your Input Level teling me tht singing tte off the beat Just the tone, volume and other aspects of your signal-and combine and mix your vocal signal 
>» Whose)ob sit to moke sure sound good? with otner signats ke a pita). Your sna is now sent to an ampiier which adds that heart 
fete ee ec mee Why dosound guys end gis etwoys look 0 SO Cente ORS RE calpain fe ie SPARE: OF ONG ie NaN SPREE OE 


Figure 43. Running head—small Illustrations 
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In this spread from The Ultimate Guide to Singing, the clients 
provided small drawings for each section of the book, and these, 
used on part and chapter openers as well as in the running heads, 
provide a visual clue to where you are in the book. 


the chin whe the rent io kal fo depos, mus decide how 
tocdearthecheckdats bow to et the check the check writers bank, 


Inthe checking system, it isthe ob of the bank of fest deposit aso 
‘cw as the presenting bank) to get the check tothe check writers 
‘bank ao kngwn asthe paying bank). The presenting bank wile 
«resitedby the paying bank only upon presentment ef theitem. 


“The hank of frst deposicis under no legal or regulatory constraint to clear 
the check in any pardcular way-—it is frce to deliver the check to the pay 
ing bank through a clearing house, through a bilateral arrangement with 
thac bunk, by depositing the check with a correspondent bank (which then 
becomes the “bank of second deposit”), or by turning the check over to a 
processor that makes the clearing decision. 


The Pro-Image Clearing Environment 


Fyees! —__Thepresenting bankmay present theitem tothe paying bankhowever it 
TeCrcking ‘hs today, itis almost always by image. ‘The Deposit Bank 
A deposit bank, historically, would make these decisions by evaluating ques~ 
tions such as the dollar value ofthe check the time of day of the deposit, 


Vue Ooo 


u GLENBROOK | PATIENTS SYSTEMS INTHE US. 


‘CHAPTER: | CORE sysTIMS: CHECKING » 


Figure 44. Running head—running feet 


These pages, from Payments Systems in the U.S., show the use of 
running feet (placed at the bottom of the page), rather than run- 
ning heads. All the same information is conveyed, regardless of 
their location on the page. 

The next two samples show how the font you choose can have 
a significant impact on the overall design of the pages, since the 
running heads will appear on almost every page of the book. The 
first is from Leaving Story Avenue, and uses a typewriter-style font 
for this memoir of a newspaper reporter. 


strike and now I'm a producer at CBS News. I work with 
famous correspondents, travel the world and stay at the best 
hotels. I've hung out at the Playboy Mansion with Hugh 
Hefner and have been to London to work on the Royal 
‘Wedding, Sometimes I have to slap myself as a reminder that 
it’ all real. 


ferent paths life has taken us. Frank tells me that, back in the 
late ‘70s, he grew tired of New York after having a couple 
of motorcycles and a new car stolen. His way of coping was 
to get the hell out, and so began his journey around the 
country—he and his new bride, also from the Bronx. They 
travelled from Oklahoma City to Kansas and finally Florida. 

“I can't believe you moved to Oklahoma City,” I say. 

“I know, right. I was a fish out of water with my accent 
and all.” 

“They must've thought you were in the Witness Protec- 


Figure 45. Running head—typewriter font 
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The next is from a family travel memoir and guidebook, Courage 
and Croissants. You can see that the chapter opening font is a 
casual script, in keeping with the charming little illustration used 
at the chapter heads. By also using this font in the running heads, 


a bit of that fun and energy carries through to the rest of the book. 


The Yin and Yong of Life 
Chapter 4 to the front door, I saw how very tired she looked, with huge bags 
under her eyes and a pained expression on her face. Having seen her 
go through so many ups and downs, I told myself ehat this was juse 
cl ‘one more down, and thar she would make it through. 


We had been working together for ten years to build our vision 

great company that would utilize and celebrate our women’s 
and honest, open, enthusiastic style of communicating. 
Alchough we were as different as wo people could be, Virginia and 
Icomplemented each other in personality, temperament, and skills. 
We shared a deep love for what we were doing and were determined 


The Yin and Yang of Life 


Iwanted a perfect ending. Now I've learned, the hard way, that go mike difference. She was my-soul mate ia bushiess, my pact 


ner, my friend, and the one person I probably talked to more than 


some poems don't rhyme, and some stories don't have a clear 


Figure 46. Running head—casual script 


This last example shows the atmosphere you can create with 
running heads. Here a bit of lace texture has been softened and 
graduated, creating a gentle, suggestive frame around the tops of 
these pages. I’ve also used line drawings, logos, and other graphic 
elements to dress up running heads like these. 


MADAME ROMAINE DE LYON 


never have been satisfactory. 

Before all there is the question as to the meaning of the 
dream, a question which is in itself doublesided. There is, firstly, 
the psychical significance of the dream, its position with regard 
to the psychical processes, as to a possible biological function; 
secondly, has the dream a meaning—can sense be made of each 


Late Nighés and Lace 


an instrument. The dream is to be regarded, says Binz, “as a 
physical process always useless, frequently morbid.” All the pe- 
culiarities of dream life are explicable as the incoherent effort, 
due to some physiological stimulus, of certain organs, or of the 
cortical elements of a brain otherwise asleep. 

But slightly affected by scientific opinion and untroubled as to 


the origin of dreams, the popular view holds firmly to the be- 
lief that dreams really have got a meaning, in some way they 


single dream as of other mental syntheses? 
Three tendencies can be observed in the estimation of 


Figure 47. Running head—atmosphere 


Your readers’ needs should be the deciding factor in the kind 
of running heads you use in your book. Keep in mind that as long 
as you're helping the reader, not distracting her from the content, 
you are free to experiment with these useful, and flexible, parts of 
your book page. 

If youre curious about any of these tips, just walk over to your 
own bookshelf, start pulling books out, and take a look. You'll dis- 
cover that virtually all books produced by professionals will follow 
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these standards unless the designer has a good reason not to. By 
doing the same thing, you'll make your book look a lot better, and 
your readers will thank you for it. 


Picking Fonts for Your Book 


@: of the big decisions you'll need to make when it comes 
time to get your book ready for printing is deciding which 
fonts to use. Which fonts (or typefaces) you have available prob- 
ably depends on the software you've installed on your computer, 
and what fonts came with the word processing or page layout soft- 
ware you've acquired. 

You might have also purchased or downloaded fonts from one 
of the many font sites online. I’ll have more to say about those in 
the next section. 


How to Recognize Old Style Typefaces 


Book designers are typographers by necessity, if not by nature. 
What you've written is the most important part of the book, and 
it’s almost always made up completely of text, so it makes sense 
that the most important font selection is the one you pick for the 
text of your book. 

Years ago, my favorite typeface for book design was Bembo. 
One of the reasons I liked Bembo is the way it smoothly flows on 
the page. It’s easy on the eyes even for extended reading, and it 
seems plain in the best way, without any eccentricities. 

One of the reasons Bembo works so well in books is because it’s 
an old style typeface. There are three main ways to identify old style 
typefaces (these are keyed to the same numbers in the illustration 


below). 
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0 2) ® 


Figure 48. Old style fonts 


1. The serifs are bracketed: there’s a curved connection 
between the serif and the stem of the letter. 


2. An axis drawn through the thinnest part of the round let- 
ters will lean to the left. 


3. The difference between the thin strokes and the thick 
strokes is not that great. 


Old style typefaces were originally modeled on the work of cal- 
ligraphers. The earliest type creators and printers of the fifteenth 
century used the books that were handwritten by scribes practic- 
ing a craft that was—even then—hundreds of years old as their 
models. 

It may seem odd that our modern digital type fonts derive 
from models that are hundreds of years old. Or that the pages 
of today’s best sellers might contain traces of the scholars of the 
Renaissance, the same scholars who rediscovered and reissued the 
books of antiquity. But it’s true. 

Despite the smoothness that Bembo shows on the page, a look 
at the enlarged version above tells us a great deal about its origins. 
The three characteristics of the old style typefaces I listed above 
are all due to one influence: the way the calligrapher’s flat-edged 
pen forms letters: 


1. As the pen, held by a right-handed writer, passes through the 
circle of the round letters, it naturally forms the tilted axis. 
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2. As the scribe finishes each stroke, his pen naturally cre- 
ates the little serifs, or ending strokes on the letters, as he 
moves to the next letter. This helps tie the letters together 
into words and is the chief reason we prefer serif typefaces 
for text. 


3. The pen, although naturally creating thin and thick strokes 
as it moves through the letterforms, will never make a 
really thin line. 


When the letters are enlarged as much as they are in the illus- 
tration, we start to see all kinds of oddities and eccentricities that 
are invisible at normal sizes. The branch of the enlarged “r” in my 
Bembo sample quivers a bit, the top of the “a” has flat spots, and 
the “g” gyrates in several directions at once. What happened to the 
smooth flow we’ve come to expect from Bembo? 

The truth is that a perfectly uniform typeface would be difficult 
to read for long periods of time. It would look pretty sterile, even 
boring, set in the massive blocks of text that make up books. 

It’s because of its eccentricities that Bembo looks so beautiful 
on the page. All the variation in the individual letters creates the 
color, rhythm, and flow this typeface is known for. 


More Old Style Fonts 


Now I use a wider palette of typefaces for book design. Many 
of them are old style typefaces like Bembo. Adobe Jenson, for 
instance, is modeled on a typeface originally created around the 
same time and in the same place—the late fifteenth century in 
Venice—that gave rise to Bembo. 

And there are many other typefaces prized by book designers 
for their balance of evenness and eccentricity, and their ability 
to form inviting blocks of text that stand up to continuous and 
focused reading. Old style typefaces form the backbone of the 
book designer’s library of tools. If you pick one for your book, you 
can’t go far wrong. 
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Evaluating Fonts 


If you want to research more fonts to use in your book, here are 
four qualities to consider. 


Readability—This is the single most important quality to con- 
sider for your text font, the one that most or all of your book 
will be set in. Many designers feel that the most reliably read- 
able are fonts based on old style typefaces like Garamond, 
Bembo, or Caslon. More modern versions include Minion, 
Adobe Garamond, and Sabon. 


Contrast—You'll want a different typeface to use for chapter or 
part titles, and for subheads in nonfiction books. Combining 
a text typeface with an expressive display face can add drama 
and subtle allusions to a specific era or style. 


Legality—Fonts are intellectual property, just like your book 
manuscript. Make sure you have the rights to use the fonts 
in a book by checking out the licensing agreement, if possible. 
Most fonts that ship with software are licensed for commercial 
use, and there are reliable sites where you can download free, 
commercial-use fonts online. 


Appropriateness—You'll want a text font for your text, and a 
display font for your title and perhaps for interior use on your 
display pages. You wouldn’t want your chapter titles in Comic 
Sans for an academic treatise, would you? The typeface should 
be appropriate for the content. If you can’t decide, have a look 
at other books similar to yours and find a comparable font to 


use in your own book. 


My 10 Favorite Fonts for 
Interior Design 


A: publishers, we want our books to be as easy to read as pos- 
ible while communicating the author’s intent (even if the 
author is you). Style and fashion also play their part in many book 
designs, particularly in popular niches. The accumulated expecta- 
tions of five hundred years of book readers also come into play. 
There are many conventions in the way books look and work that 
readers have come to expect, whether they realize it or not. 

Some fonts lend themselves beautifully to book design while 
others, which look good in a brochure or on a business card or bill- 
board, make odd, unreadable books. Any idiosyncrasy in the type 
design will be magnified by the repetition of typesetting seventy- 
five thousand or a hundred thousand words in thousands of lines 
on hundreds of pages. So the choice of your basic typeface looms 
large when you sit down to design your book. 

Here are ten typefaces that have become favorites of mine, and 
which I’ve used over and over again in books of all kinds. I think 
they'll work well in your books, too. 

Note: All samples were typeset in Adobe InDesign in 17 point 
type on 21 points of leading and enlarged 200 percent for these 
illustrations. Also, any font marked (free) is available free online 
from FontSquirrel.com, which is also where the free font descrip- 
tions come from. Here we go, free fonts first: 


Gandhi Serif (free)—Designed for the Librerias Gandhi chain of 
Mexican bookstores, this font has an old style look that lends 
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itself superbly to all kinds of literary works. Gandhi Serif cre- 
ates a smooth book page. Here’s a sample: 


Gandhi Serif AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhliJjkk 


Figure 49. Gandhi Serif font 


Alegreya (free)—Designed by Juan Pablo del Peral, “Alegreya is a 
typeface originally intended for literature. Among its crowning 
characteristics, it conveys a dynamic and varied rhythm which 
facilitates the reading of long texts. Also, it provides freshness 
to the page while referring to the calligraphic letter, not as a lit- 
eral interpretation, but rather in a contemporary typographic 
language.” 


Alegreya AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhiJjKkLIMm 


Figure 50. Alegreya font 


Fanwood (free)—Designed by Barry Schwartz. “Fanwood is a care- 
fully crafted serif typeface with a flavor of classic roman type- 
faces. The font package includes roman and italic styles, both 
optimized for the screen. It’s an excellent typeface, making for 
a pleasing reading experience, including in headings and body 
copy” (Smashing Magazine). Note that the download package for 
this font will include both the regular Fanwood and a variant 
called Fanwood Text, about which the designer says: “Fanwood 
Text roman and italic are the same as Fanwood but slightly 
darker and reduced in contrast; I tailored it to increase readabil- 
ity on my Amazon Kindle 3 ebook reader.” Here’s a sample: 


Fanwood AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhlijj Kk 


Figure 51. Fanwood font 
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Crimson Text (free)—Designed by Sebastian Kosch. “Crimson 
Text is a font family for book production in the tradition of 
beautiful old style typefaces. [It has lots of] little niceties like 
oldstyle figures, small caps, fleurons, math characters, and the 
like. .. . Crimson Text is inspired by the work of great type 
designers like Jan Tschichold, Robert Slimbach, and Jonathan 
Hoefler.” Crimson is a workhorse book font that is appropriate 
for a wide variety of books. (If you choose Crimson, be aware 
we have had some problems with the bold version of the font. 
Many books don’t use bold anywhere, so it may not be an issue 
for you.) 


Crimson AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhliJjkkLIMm_ 


Figure 52. Crimson Text font 


Rosarivo (free)—Designed by Pablo Ugerman. “Rosarivo is a type- 
face designed for use in letterpress printing. It is an elegant 
and luxurious typeface [that] works especially well in delicate 
editorial design. Its letterpress origins mean it has a lighter color 
than a typical roman text type. Its features include carefully 
designed serifs, gradual stroke and marked contrast, calligraphic 
and humanistic forms, and large ascenders and descenders. It is 
designed to work well in long texts with generous line spacing.” 
This last statement should be heeded, since you can see from the 
sample the ascenders and descenders (as on letters like “b” and 


Coe 


g”) may need more than the usual line spacing. 


Rosarivo AaBbCcDdEeFfG gHhliijjKkL] 


Figure 53. Rosarivo font 
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Garamond—Named after the famed sixteenth century French 
“punch cutter” or type designer Claude Garamond, many ver- 
sions of this old style typeface exist. The one used most fre- 
quently now is the version designed by Robert Slimbach for 
Adobe, now known as Adobe Garamond Pro. It’s known for its 


graceful, flowing style and humanistic elegance. 


Adobe Garamond AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhJjKkLI 


Figure 54. Garamond font 


Janson—Designed by the Hungarian “punch cutter” Nicholas 
Kis in the seventeenth century, the design was for centuries 
mistakenly attributed to the Dutch printer Anton Janson. It is 
a strong and elegant face with marked contrast between thin 
and thick strokes, and may be the most popular text face for 
fine bookmaking. 


Janson AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhJjKkL! 


Figure 55. Janson font 


Bembo—Bembo, another old style typeface, was based upon a 
design by Francesco Griffo, who worked for famed early printer 
and publisher Aldus Manutius in Venice in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. It was a clear attempt to bring the 
humanist script of the finest scribes of the day to the printed 
page, and served as the chief inspiration to Claude Garamond, 
among others. Bembo has a classic beauty and readability that 
are unmatched. 


Bembo AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhJjKkLl 


Figure 56. Bembo font 
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Caslon—One of the most popular text typefaces of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Caslon was designed by William 
Caslon in England in the early eighteenth century. An old style 
face modeled on early Dutch originals, Caslon has an appealing 
irregularity and creates a distinctive texture on the page. Many 
people recognize Caslon from its extensive use in textbooks. 
The most popular version now is Adobe Caslon Pro. 


Caslon AaBbCcDdEeF fGgHhJjKkL 


Figure 57. Calson font 


Electra—A 1935 design by the prolific type designer W.A. 
Dwiggins, Electra creates a distinctive “color” and evenness on 
the page. Its inventor said he wanted Electra to excel at setting 
down warm human ideas, to endow it with a warmth of blood 
and personality. I’ve found Electra outstanding for literary fic- 
tion, among other genres. 


Electra AaBbCcDdEeF fGgHhJjKkLI 


Figure 58. Electra font 


How to Format the Index 
for Your Book 


| are many nonfiction books that need an index in order 
to be complete. Although it seems like more books are pub- 
lished without indexes every year, savvy self-publishers know that 
including an index when appropriate is a good way to make their 
print books stand out. 

A proper index can’t be produced automatically by your word 
processing software. An index is constructed from the concepts 
behind the terms and people cited in your book. 

For that you need an indexer, a skilled professional who under- 
stands how readers will use this customized “search” section of 
your book. By cross-referencing other, related topics, the index 
integrates citations and underlying ideas in a way that’s hard to 
replicate, even in the age of Google. 

When it comes time to format your index, you may find it chal- 
lenging. The index for a typical nonfiction book can look bewilder- 
ing, with its entries and subentries, each with its own indentation 
plan. 

In this article I’m going to leave aside the editorial concerns of 
what’s included or not included in an index, how the entries are 
cross-referenced, and all similar concerns. Instead we'll look at the 
typographic requirements, and I'll show you from the inside how I 
create a standard index. I’ll be using Adobe InDesign, but you can 
achieve the same results in any other page layout program. 
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Parts of an Index 


Indexes usually include various elements, each of which is treated 
differently: 


Index title—This should look the same as other opening 
pages for front or back matter, like your table of contents. 


Alphabetical navigators—Grouping your index entries 
under each letter of the alphabet is the standard way to 
organize an index, and these letters show you where to look. 


Entries—The basic unit of the index, each refers to a word 
or concept in the book and points to the page where it can 
be found. 


Subentries—The simplest indexes (like the ones created in 
word processing programs) only have one “level” of entries, 
which are all equal. Most indexes include entries that are 
subsets of the main entries, and in complex indexes, you 
might find two, three, or four levels of subentries. 


Cross-references—You ll find these in main entries in the 
form of “see” or “see also” instructions that point to related 
concepts. 


Jumps—For long entries, you will usually finda “Continued” 
flag at the bottom of a column or page to let you know that 
there is more to the entry. 


Once you drop the file your indexer gives you into your layout 


program, you'll need to format each of these elements to complete 
the index. 


Working with the Index File 


Typically the file for your index will come from the indexer with 


formatting information included—otherwise you would have no 


way to tell which are main entries and which are subentries. To 


do this, indexers use dedicated programs such as Cindex indexing 


software. 
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This program can “export indexes as formatted documents 
(Rich Text Format, QuarkXPress, InDesign, plain text, tagged 
text)” so the files produced can be used by just about anyone. 

Depending on the software used, the format the file was 
exported to, and whatever your personal workflow is, you're going 
to need to assign paragraph styles to the various index elements 
and levels. 

You might want to do this through InDesign’s Import Options 
dialog box (check the box for “Show Import Options” when you go 
to Place the file) or however you usually do this with your text files. 
InDesign gives you a lot of choices including format-dependent 
searches and the already-mentioned Import Options. Some people 
prefer to do their formatting manually. The important thing is to 
make sure you are mapping your paragraph styles accurately to the 
styles or tags included in the index file. 

(Don’t forget that once you get the file placed in your layout 
program, you'll want to swap out the local formatting—usu- 
ally there’s a lot of italics in indexes—for a character style. For 
more information, see the section entitled “The Local Formatting 
Problem” in Chapter I.) 


Establish Levels, Set Indents 


Probably the most confusing part of formatting an index is the 
way the indentation works. All entries will use a hanging indent 
where the first line of the entry is longer than subsequent lines, 
which are more deeply indented. 

But how do you determine how much they should be indented? 

That depends on how many levels of entries your index has. 
In a simple index with only one level (where all entries are main 
entries), this is pretty easy to accomplish. For reasons we'll dis- 
cover in a minute, I use a fairly small indent, usually 9 points (.125 
inches, also known as 1/8 inch). 

This is what such an index would look like: 
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ego syntonic, identification with the 
efense (vignettes), 284-285, 285-286, 
86-287 


1-level index turnover, hanging indent of 9 points (0.125") 


Figure 59. 1-level index turnover 


Okay, so how about a two-level index? The second-level entries 
have to be indented so they appear underneath and are obviously 
subsidiary to the main entries. We have to take this into account 
when we set the indentation for our main entries, to keep readers 
from getting confused. 

The aim here is for main entries to be at the left margin, suben- 
tries to be indented slightly from the left margin, and all turnover 
lines (the second and succeeding lines in an index entry) for both 
levels to indent to the same point. 

So here’s how that would look, taking both levels into account. 


ego syntonic, identification with the 
efense (vignettes), 284-285, 
85-286, 286-287 
ailure to differentiate/premature chal- 
enge of, 287 


2-level index turnover, hanging indent of 1 pica 6 points (0.250") 


Second-level subentry 


Figure 60. 2-level index turnover 


Once you understand this principle, you can see this will apply 
exactly the same way in a three-level index. And now you know 
why we want to pick a fairly small increment for our indents, oth- 
erwise we would end up with an impossibly short line by the time 
we got to a third-level entry: 
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ego syntonic, identification with the 
efense (vignettes), 284-285, 
85-286, 286-287 
ailure to differentiate/premature chal- 
enge of, 287 
eéling and anxiety as triggers of, 

79-280 

3-level index turnover, hanging indent of 2 picas 3 points (0.375") 


Second-level subentry 


Third-level subentry 


Figure 61. 3-level index turnover 


Formatting Other Elements 


+ Alpha navigators—You can get creative here if you like. 
Use the display typeface you used for your chapter titles or 
subheads for these stand-alone letters, add a rule above or 
below to more clearly point to the alphabetical breaks, or 
simply add a little space to separate one section of entries 
from another. Make sure you set your “Keep” options cor- 
rectly so this element doesn’t separate from at least the first 
entry beneath it. 


brevity, 5 


C 


children 
Child, 9, 14 

contrary, 8 

dreams, 3 


Figure 62. Alpha navigators in index 
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¢ Cross-references—Convention dictates that all mentions 
of these directional words—“see” and “see also” —appear 
in italics. 


inferring from (see divination) 


psychical. See also metaphysical 
Figure 63. Cross-references in index 


+ Jumps—When an entry spans two columns or two pages, 
you'll want to include a mention of that for readers. This 
takes the form of “Entry name” (continued), where the entry 
name is whatever entry includes the break, and the word 
“continued” is in italics (but the parentheses are not). 


512 CO-CREATING CHANGE 


character defenses (continued) 
handling of, 415 


Figure 64. Jumps in index 


+ Page ranges—Don’t use a hyphen here, you want a real en- 
dash (option-hyphen on a Mac, alt-hyphen in Windows). 
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Indent Settings 


Here are the settings I use for one-, two-, and three-level indexes. 
Typically the type in an index is set at 8 or 9 point with 1.5 or 2 
points of leading (for instance, 8.5 point type on 10 point lead- 
ing or 9 point type on 10.5 point leading). (These settings are all 
located in Adobe InDesign in the Paragraph Style Options/Indents 
and Spacing dialog box.) 


1-level index 
+ Main index entry 
« Indent left = 9 points (.125 inch) 
- First line indent = -9 points (-.125 inch) 


2-level index 
+ Main index entry 
¢ Indent left = 1 pica 6 points (.250 inch) 
+ First line indent = -1 pica 6 points (.250 inch) 
+ Secondary index entry 
« Indent left = 1 pica 6 points (.250 inch) 
- First line indent = -9 points (-.125 inch) 


3-level index 

+ Main index entry 

+ Indent left = 2 picas 3 points (.375 inch) 

- First line indent = -2 picas 3 points (-.375 inch) 
+ Secondary index entry 

+ Indent left = 2 picas 3 points (.375 inch) 

« First line indent = -1 picas 6 points (-.250 inch) 
+ Tertiary index entry 

+ Indent left = 2 picas 3 points (.375 inch) 

¢ First line indent = -9 points (-.125 inch) 
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Formatting an index can be a complex project, but here’s a pro 
tip that will help. Because InDesign allows you to copy paragraph 
styles from one document to another, you don’t have to keep 
repeating all these calculations. Instead, when you start a new 
book, just copy part of an existing index into your new book file 
and all the styles will copy along with the text. 

You can then adjust the fonts to match the current book and 
you'll be good to go. Here’s another pro tip: create a library of 
styles you use often, either with InDesign’s Library feature, or by 
simply creating a document in which to store them for future use. 


Book Interior Mistakes 
to Avoid 


Sa gives you the opportunity to do many jobs that 
used to be done by dedicated professionals, but in some cases 
you may not get the results you want. If part of your plan includes 
book reviews, media attention, and sales through traditional book 
publishing channels like chain bookstores, be sure to avoid these 
interior design pitfalls, so you don’t “stand out from the crowd” in 
all the wrong ways. 


13 Mistakes to Watch Out For 


1. Getting your pages switched around—Remember that all 
the right-hand pages in your book, starting with page 1, are 
odd numbers. All the left-hand pages are even numbers. 


2. Putting “by” on your cover or title page—Anyone can tell 
by looking at the page that the person there, under the title, 
is the author. Even if you have co-authors, you don’t need 
“by,” so just don’t use it. 


3. Forgetting the front matter—You want to include at least 
a title page and a copyright page, and probably a contents 
page, before you start the body of the book. 


4. Creating tiny page margins—Trying to save money by 
printing fewer pages rarely produces a book people actually 
want to read. Leave enough space on the outside edges for 
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the reader to hold the book, and on the inside (or “gutter”) 
margin so it doesn’t swallow your text. 


. Not capitalizing properly—titles, subtitles, chapter titles, 


and subheads should all be title case, not sentence case. 
In other words, all words except short prepositions and 
articles are capitalized. 


. Make it justified—You don’t really want your book to be 


typeset in “rag right” format, where the right margin is 
ragged. You want your book to be fully justified, which 
means that your page of type is a rectangle where all the 
lines (except the last line in a paragraph) extend from the 
left margin all the way to the right margin. 


. Blank right-hand page—Many books have blank left-hand 


pages and there is nothing wrong with that. If your chapter 
openings are always on right-hand pages, you'll find about 
half the chapters will have a blank left-hand page before the 
chapter opening, no problem. But if your chapter openings 
are on facing pages (a left and right together, perhaps with 
illustrations facing the chapter opening page), you run the 
risk of the blank right-hand page. Adjust the typography 
or have quotations or artwork on hand that will augment 
the message of your book, and put those on the otherwise 
blank right pages. 


. Putting folios everywhere—Of course we need folios 


(page numbers) on most pages, but remember to turn off 
page numbering for the title page, the copyright page, any 
blank pages, any “display” pages like part openers, and any 
advertising pages at the end of the book. 


. Including blank pages that aren’t really blank—If a page 


is blank, technically it is not part of the text, because there 
is no text on the page, is there? So a blank page should be 
just that—blank—with no running heads or page numbers. 


10. Using paragraph returns for spacing—When I see a stack 


of paragraph returns used to space out elements on a book 


V1; 


12. 


13. 
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page, I know I have a problem with the file. All layout pro- 
grams have ways to insert space above and below elements 
in the book. These controls are extremely precise and can 
be controlled for all similar elements at once. If your type 
reflows because of corrections, and you have paragraph 
returns as spaces, you can easily end up with one or two at 
the top of a page, causing a big hole in that page. Not only 
that, if you want to change the spacing you have to hunt out 
each of these and adjust it individually. Don’t do it. 


Using tabs for spacing—This is exactly the same mistake 
as using paragraph returns. Hitting the Tab key to move 
type to the right, for indenting or any other purpose, is 
asking for trouble. Layout software allows us to set complex 
indents and outdents, negative indents and conditional 
indents. Tab characters used for space are tiny bombs wait- 
ing to go off. What if you adjust your indents or margins 
slightly? You can end up with a page full of holes caused 
by stray tabs that have moved out of place. Don’t do this 
either. Tabs are for tabular typesetting like tables, not for 
spacing. 


Using copy and paste instead of place—A few months ago 
a client called to ask why the layout person she had hired 
to do her book had spent 20 hours replacing all the ital- 
ics, which had magically disappeared from the manuscript 
when it was placed in the layout program. I groaned inside 
at the unnecessary work this involves, and how it has the 
potential to introduce more errors into the book. It’s the 
result of copying and pasting the text instead of using the 
software’s “Place” command. This command also allows you 
full control over the text import process through a screen 
full of options you'll never see if you copy and paste. Except 
for small bits of text, use Place instead. 


Using local formatting instead of styles—This error is 
going to become steadily more important as we adjust our 
workflows to accommodate eBook conversion from the 
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same files used for print production. In the conversion pro- 
cess it helps if all elements are styled with paragraph and 
character styles. In any event, this is the only efficient way 
to format a long document. When you individually format 
elements by highlighting them and applying spacing, font 
changes, rules, or anything else, you create an anomaly 
within your book. If you decide to change the formatting of 
these elements later, you may be left with sections of type 
in the wrong font, the wrong alignment, or the wrong size. 
Use styles, don’t use local formatting. 


Check Your Outfit Before You 
Walk Out the Door 


These errors, once you know about them, are easy to avoid and 
will help avoid making your book look amateurish. Make sure your 
book stands out for the great writing, the thoughtful arguments, 
or the tremendous value it brings to readers, not because it looks 
unprofessional. 

Remember, you want buyers and reviewers to take your book 
seriously. It’s important you take the design and layout details of 
your book just as seriously. In the end, this is the reason many 
savvy authors hire a professional book and cover designer, some- 
one who knows how to properly construct the book, and who will 
look after all the details for you. 


Il 
Cover Design 


Ro covers—you can’t escape them if you publish books, and 
why would you want to? A book cover brings the book to life 
for consumers and helps communicate about what’s inside. It also 
will become the “brand” of your book, and the design basis for 
web pages, bookmarks, and potentially lots of other promotional 
objects. So how should you approach the design of your book 
cover? First we need to understand which kind of cover you'll use 
for your book. 


Covers, Dust Jackets, and Casewraps 


All books by their nature have a cover, because a covered sheaf of 
paper is the very definition of a “book.” We categorize book cov- 
ers into hardcover and softcover, but it’s more accurate to refer to 
them as casebound and paperbound. In all cases, a book block (the 
interior pages taken together) is glued, or sewn and glued, into a 
cover of some kind, made from cloth, paper, leather, or some other 
material. 


Casebound books—Books in which the book block is enclosed 
in a case made of laminated cardboard and covered with cloth 
or paper. A dust jacket may be added for color printing and to 
protect the book in its case. A feature unique to casebound and 
casewrap books is the use of endsheets, a four-page sheet of 
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paper at both the front and back that helps connect the book- 
block to the case, while covering the edges of the casewrap for 
a neater and more durable book. 


Casewrap books—In these books the stiff cardboard cases are 
covered with paper or cloth “wraps” that are printed with the 
cover artwork, and no jacket is necessary. Paper covers are 
often printed and laminated before being wrapped on the card- 
board, and special impregnated cloth can also be used for this 
purpose. This is the most common binding for textbooks, but 
it can be used for lots of other kinds of books, too. These books 
are sometimes known as casewrapped. 


Cloth cases—When a casebound book is covered in cloth, the 
cloth is frequently stamped with the title, author’s name, and a 
publisher’s name or logo on the spine. 


Softcover—Printed heavyweight paper is used for the majority of 
softcover books. The book block is glued into the printed and 
scored heavy paper case, then the entire book is trimmed on 
three sides to the final trim size. Books bound this way are said 
to be perfect bound. 


A variety of finishes can be used on paper covers before bind- 
ing, including: foil stamping, embossing (creating raised areas), 
debossing (creating sunken areas), varnishing, and laminating 
with either liquid quick-setting laminates or with a film that is 
fixed to the cover with heat and pressure. Film lamination gives 
the best protection, but it can also cause the cover to warp when 
the humidity changes. Paper used for softcover books is usually 
uncoated on the inside to create a more porous surface for the glue 
to adhere to. 


Organizing Your Jackets and Covers 


The three main sections of a book cover are the front, the spine, 
and the back cover. Copy that’s on the back cover of a softcover 
book will usually be found on the front and back flaps of the dust 
jacket of a casebound book. The other major difference between 
dust jackets and the covers of softcover books is that the cover is 
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intrinsic to the book and cannot be easily separated from the book 
block, while the jacket is a completely separate element. 


Back Cover 


The back of a paperback cover or a dust jacket, or the back cover 
of a casewrap book, needs to display its Bookland EAN barcode. 
Barcodes are usually printed in black against a white or very light 
background, since they need to be scannable. 

The most common elements you'll find on the back cover 
include: 


« Excerpts from the book 

+ Promotional copy, sometimes known as your “back cover blurb” 
« Testimonials from influential people 

+ Author photo and a short biography 

+ Category and human-readable price 


+ Publisher’s logo and/or brief publisher contact information 


Spine 
The spines of dust jackets, paper covers, or casewraps are usually 
printed with the author’s last name, the title of the book, and a 
way to identify the publisher, whether it’s their initials, a short- 
ened version of their name, or their logo. The subtitle of the book 


is typically omitted from the spine. 


Front Cover 


The cover or front of the dust jacket of a book can best be looked 
at as an extension of the publisher’s marketing plan for the book. 
The graphic approach, colors, “branding” elements, and visual and 
typographic style will all be used to position the book within its 
niche or category. The title, subtitle, author’s name, exceptional 
blurbs, and, in nonfiction, copy that explains the benefits or scope 
of the book’s coverage are often featured on the cover. While it’s 
true serious nonfiction books are typically more restrained, keep 
in mind in the world of design there are few rules. 
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For the covers of novels and short story collections, it’s most 
important to include genre-identifying features that convey some 
quality drawn from the narrative or represent the tone of the 
author’s writing through their visual impact. 

Keep in mind book covers are favorite vehicles for design inno- 
vation, and recent years have seen book covers appear with no 
type on them at all, or which break various rules of design more or 
less intentionally in order to create a bigger impact. 

Credits for artwork, or for author photos, are sometimes printed 
on the back cover of paperback books and on the inside back flap of 
dust jackets, although this credit could also appear on the copyright 
page of a softcover book, since the cover is going to stay glued to the 
rest of the book. Any other credits for artwork used in the produc- 
tion of a casebound book can be printed on the copyright page. 


Top 5 Goals for Your Book Cover 


Now that you know how to lay out your covers and jackets, I'd like 
to share a few tips that I’ve gathered after studying thousands of 
book covers over the years and judging many book cover competi- 
tions. Unfortunately for covers that don’t work, the errors in com- 
munication between designer and reader become pretty obvious. 
These errors are always a failure to get across one or another of 
the important things we need to let readers know about the book. 
How will you know if your book cover is achieving its goals? Check 
it against this list to see what your cover should be addressing: 


- Announce its genre—This is critical for genre fiction, but 
it’s equally important for any book to be clear right away 
about exactly what kind of book it is. This seems to me to be 
the first concern of the cover designer. 


+ Telegraph its tone—Particularly important for fiction and 
literary fiction, where the whole effect of the book rests on 
the skill of the writer. A cover can give you an idea of the 
writer’s voice in many subtle ways. 


+ Explain its scope—Mostly for nonfiction. Understanding the 
extent of the book’s subject helps to define its target market. 
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« Generate excitement (the “hook”)—Let’s face it, book cov- 
ers are a subspecies of advertising design, and they can be 
powerful sales tools. But if nothing about the cover stops 
people, or evokes instant interest, fascination, or curiosity, 
it can’t accomplish its aims. 


- Establish a market position—This is almost the sum of all 
the other goals listed here. Taken together, they establish the 
exact space we see the book occupying amongst all the other 
books that address the same topic or are in the same genre. 


Now we'll look at some additional ways you can help ensure 
your book cover does the job for you. 


Three Secrets to 
Book Cover Design Success 
When Selling Online 


yas x 9" printed book has 54 square inches of space to play with 
on its cover, an area large enough for a pretty decent paint- 
ing or illustration, maybe forty to one hundred words of copy for 
nonfiction books, awards, blurbs, subtitles, tag lines, series logos, 
and “branding” elements, as well as the required title and author. 

But now that the majority of books sold today are sold online, 
self-published authors need to recognize that their covers should 
be designed with online shoppers in mind. 

The online retailing environment imposes specific require- 
ments on us if we hope to clearly communicate the promise of 
our books to readers who may see only a very small “thumbnail” 
version of our cover while they are clicking from page to page ona 
retailer’s website. 

To make this easy to understand, I’ve condensed the best 
approach to this online environment into three short but powerful 
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tips for designing book covers. The three “S’s” if you like: 
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1. Simple 

This is the most important key of all. If you're planning to sell your 
printed book through Amazon or other online retailers, be sure to 
avoid any elements that won't be legible or readable at a thumbnail 
size. Even though some of the elements of your cover may feel 
important to you, focus on how to create a clear and compelling 
message in a very small space. I know it’s hard to get rid of scenes 
or characters or actions that seem relevant to you, but if you focus 
your cover and eliminate the unnecessary, you'll be happier in the 
end. 

Start off by limiting the cover to the title, author name, and one 
graphic that instantly communicates something about the tone or 
genre of the book. Then see if adding more elements improves or 
distracts from your main message. 


2. Small 


This one is super important, and makes sure that all the work 
you've put into your cover has a chance to pay off for you. 

Your book will be shown in several ways on sites like Goodreads, 
Smashwords, and iBooks Store. You really need to keep in mind 
what the smallest size is that your cover will be shown, and design 
for that. Here’s why. That size is the one that your book is dis- 
played in when you do a search on any of these sites. 

People who already know about your book are going to head 
straight for it anyway, either by searching on the author’s name or 
a variation on the title. Those aren’t the people we should be con- 
cerned about. It’s the others, people looking for something, but 
not sure exactly what, who should be your primary focus. 

And that’s where the search results page comes in. If you look 
at a page of search results on Amazon, for instance, you'll be pre- 
sented with a screenful of tiny images and titles that are links to 
the books’ sales pages. 
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Figure 65. Search results 


If your cover disappears in this view—or it’s unreadable, or 
you can’t possibly tell what the image on the cover is—it’s much 
more likely that browsers will skim right past it to the next, and 
the next, and your chance at making an impression on that person 
is gone, literally in a second or two. 

When you have a design you like, get one of those Amazon or 
BN.com search results pages up on your screen, reduce your cover 
to the same size, and see how it looks compared to other books in 
your genre. There’s no better test to see if your concept is going to 
work. 


3. Strategic 


Even though your cover is going to be viewed in a small format, 
and even though I’ve just advised you to keep it simple, your book 
cover also has other important work to do for you in terms of 
branding and positioning. 

This is just as true for novelists as it is for nonfiction writers, by 
the way. Many of the novelists who have sold a lot of books online 
are writing a series, or several series, of books, a great strategy 
to keep the attention of readers and build a base of fans for each 
release. 
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It’s important for your readers to be able to recognize the 
books in a series right away; that’s part of your series’ branding, 
and part of your author branding, too. 

In print book design, the combination of the graphic elements 
on the cover, along with the typography of the title, makes up the 
basic “brand” of the book. This is also true for books sold through 
e-retailers but, because we have to simplify them for online display 
as I outlined above, they have to do this work even more efficiently 
than their print book counterparts. 

Sometimes branding can be as simple as color-coordinated cov- 
ers or design elements. At other times a simple logo can be used 
to brand books, or a distinctive stripe along the top or bottom of 
the cover can bring together different looks into a branded series. 

Positioning has to do with how your book compares to other 
books in its niche or genre. Is it the deluxe version of a begin- 
ning carpentry book? The quick guide to fixing your Volkswagen? 
Advice for lovestruck teens? Exercises for left-handed billiards 
players? When we position our books we attempt to situate them 
in a specific place in their category, niche, or genre, making it much 
easier to identify and address the “target” market for the book. 

The design of your book cover has to give potential buyers the 
information they need to make a purchase decision, and it has to 
do it quickly. While a tiny cover image can’t do that all by itself, it is 
a part of your positioning strategy overall, and should coordinate 
with it to give your readers a cohesive, well-thought-out message 
about you and your books. 


Print and Ebook Covers, 
a Matter of Resolution 


@s you have found the perfect cover for your book, you have 
to prepare your files for publication. If you plan to issue an 
ebook as well as your print book, you'll need two copies of your 
book cover file, one for your ebook (at 72 dots per inch, or dpi) and 
the other for your print book (at 300 dpi). This might seem silly, 
but as I will explain, much more data is needed to print a book 
cover than to create a file to be used as an ebook cover. 

Here’s an example of two JPGs, one for print and one for use 
on the web or as the cover of an ebook. The print book is 5.5" x 8", 
a size I’ve been using a lot recently. I ended up with two files: 


+ Ahigh-resolution file—This file was 5.5" x 8" with 300 dots 
per inch (which can also be considered pixels per inch for the 
purpose of calculating file sizes). This is the resolution that’s 
needed for high-quality printing. If the images you submit 
to a book printer aren’t 300 dpi, it’s quite possible they will 
reject your file as being of insufficient quality for print. 
This gives us these dimensions for our image file: 


5.5 x 300 = 1,650 pixels 
8 x 300 = 2,400 pixels 


So the resulting file is 1,650 x 2,400 pixels, or a total of 
3,960,000 pieces of data. 
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« A low-resolution file—This file was also 5.5" x 8", but it 
had only 72 dots per inch, which is the resolution used for 
images on computer screens. This gives us the following 
dimensions for our image file: 


5.5 x 72 = 396 pixels 
8x 72 = 576 pixels 


So the resulting file is 396 x 576 pixels, or a total of 228,096 
pieces of data. 


Relative sizes of print 
and e-book cover files 
for a 5.5”x 8” book 


(covers to scale) 


1,650 x 2,400 = 3,960,000 ===> 


396 x 576=22308 —_—_—_———>> | 


Figure 66. Relative sizes of print and e-book cover files 


What the Figures Show 


What I’m getting at is this: the print-resolution file has more than 
17 times more image data in it than the screen-resolution version 
(3,960,000 pieces of data in the print book file versus 228,096 in 
the ebook file). 

I can’t think of a clearer example of what direction you need to 
be thinking in when coming up with covers for books sold online. 
Browsers will be looking at 1/17th the image information avail- 
able on the printed book. The same kinds of techniques, textures, 
image manipulations, and special effects that work so well on print 
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books may be entirely lost when the cover is converted into an 
ebook cover. 

Don’t fall in love with those big images you're looking at on 
your monitor. Keep it simple, direct, and clear. You'll be way ahead. 


Tips on Cover Design 


AV ee all seen them. The train wrecks, art class projects, and 
cringe-inducing artwork. It’s the world of do-it-yourself 
book cover design. 

Somewhere between the quirky “cover design generators” on 
author-service company websites and the all-American view that 
everyone who designs their own cover should at the minimum 
get a blue ribbon because, after all, they participated, book cover 
design is suffering at the hands of some self-publishers. While self- 
published books are getting better all the time, and there are a lot 
of great-looking indie books out there, you still don’t have to go far 
to find the ones that went wrong. 

Don’t fall into the trap of loading your cover up with too many 
elements, three or four photos, illustrations, maps, and “floating” 
ticket stubs. One element should take control, commanding the 
overwhelming majority of attention, space, and emphasis on the 
cover. 

Think of your book cover like a billboard, trying to catch the atten- 
tion of browsers as they speed by. Billboards usually have six words 
or less. You have to “get it” at 60 miles per hour, in three to five sec- 
onds, or your message is lost in the onrushing flow of new things. 

A book cover ought to act like a billboard. With just a glance 
your prospect should know: 


+ The genre of your book 
+ The general subject matter or focus 


¢ Some idea of the tone or “ambiance” of the book 
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Book cover design, at its height, is an influential commercial 
art. The best book designers continue to amaze and surprise us 
with their artistic ingenuity. But anyone who can write and pub- 
lish a book ought to be able to avoid at least the worst mistakes in 
cover design. That’s why I’ve pulled together these tips for authors 
who want to try doing their own cover design. 


Top 8 Cover Design Tips for Self-Publishers 


1. Establish a principal focus for the cover—Your book is 
about something, and the cover should reflect that one idea 
clearly. The cover should embody an image or idea that is 
more important than anything else on the cover. 


2. Make everything count—If you are going to introduce a 
graphic element, make sure it adds to your ability to com- 
municate with the reader and doesn’t subtract from that 
ability. 


3. Use the background—Avoid white backgrounds, which 
will disappear on a retailer’s white screens. Use a color, a 
texture, or a background illustration instead. If your book 
cover needs a white background, make sure you have a 
version with a small or “soft” border around it to prevent 
it from merging with the background of web pages, the 
majority of which are white. 


4. Make your title large—Reduce your cover design on- 
screen to the size of a thumbnail on a retailer site and see 
if you can still read it. Can you tell what it’s about? Does it 
communicate a clear message, even at a very small size? If 
not, simplify. 


5. Use a font that’s easy to read—There’s no sense using a 
font that’s unreadable when it’s reduced to a small size. Be 
careful with script typefaces in particular; they usually do 
not reduce very well. 
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6. Find images that clarify—Try not to be too literal. Look 
for something that expresses the mood, historical period, 
or overall tone of the book, or which provides a context. 


7. Stay with a few colors—If you don’t feel comfortable pick- 
ing colors, look at some of the color palette selectors avail- 
able online to get a selection of colors that will work well 
together. Keeping the color palette of your cover simple 
and consistent will make it easier to construct a cover that 
works. 


8. Look at lots of great book covers—You may not be able to 
mimic all the techniques you see there, but the best book 
covers are tremendous sources of inspiration and fresh 
ideas. 


Taking a little care with a book cover you're designing yourself 
can produce big results. Use existing books as inspiration, and get 
creative! 


5 Great Fonts for 
Book Covers 


Os of the most consistent and easily corrected mistakes I see 
with book covers designed by authors is weak or inappropri- 
ate typography. Given that a book cover usually has very few words 
on it, and those words (title, subtitle, author’s name) have a huge 
influence on buying decisions, this can be a major problem. 

For instance, if you're writing about a topic considered mas- 
culine and aimed at a male audience, does it help you to have an 
overly embellished or feminine typeface that’s barely readable 
on your book cover? No, it doesn’t. For a historical romance, you 
wouldn’t want a modern, clean, sans serif typeface like Helvetica 
for your cover. It would look dangerously out of place and inconsis- 
tent with the message your cover is trying to convey to potential 
readers. 

Some of the reasons authors end up with ineffective typogra- 
phy on their book covers are 


+ Lack of design training 

+ Inability to visualize how their screen image will look when 
printed on a book cover 

+ Falling back on the typefaces that came with their computer 
or software 


This last reason is probably the most common. After all, when 
you look down that long list of fonts in Microsoft Word or your 
page layout software, it seems that there should be something on 
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that list that will work for your book cover, right? Unfortunately, 
that’s not always the case. 

The fonts most used on book covers are display fonts. Display 
fonts are different from text fonts, which are designed to set text 
at readable sizes. Display fonts’ weights, spacing, set widths, and 
many other tiny details differ. They are intended for display uses, 
which will be set much larger than the text. 

It’s difficult to make a text typeface look really good on a book 
cover. I’m not saying you'll never see this done well, but it’s much 
more likely that the cover you're looking at with that gorgeous 
Garamond title on it was done by a professional designer with 
years of experience and a lot of graphic design tricks up her sleeve. 

Usually it’s far better for amateurs to use display typefaces 
when it comes to their book covers. To help out, here are five type- 
faces, some of them free, that you can experiment with on your 
book covers. 
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1. ChunkFive (free)—This meaty and emphatic slab serif 
font is ideal for book titles in numerous genres. Try this 
font for action-oriented or political stories. Here’s a cover I 


did for an around-the-world sailing story: 


ChunkFive 


Figure 67. ChunkFive font 


The Bo 
Behin 
the Gate _. et 


How His Dream of Sailing Around the. rtd aie et 
MFet PAiisielboohh 


Became a Six-Year Odyssey oF. 
7 — — 
Discovery, and Love 


Se heer 


LARRY JACOBSON 


Figure 68. ChunkFive cover 
The Boy Behind the Gate 
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2. League Gothic (free)—This sans serif font has a strong 
vertical stress, which is ideal for book titles. League Gothic 
would be a great choice for thrillers or business books, and 
it can be useful if you have a very long title, too. Here’s 
League Gothic on a thriller cover I designed for Joanna 


Penn. 


League Gothic 


Figure 69. League Gothic font 


A THRILLER BY 


Figure 70. League Gothic cover, Pentecost 
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3. Trajan (available from Adobe)—You might recognize 
Trajan because it’s been used for more movie posters than 
any other font. It works quite well on books, too. This clas- 
sic font is appropriate for histories, novels, and historical 
fiction, among others. Check out this French film poster 
using Trajan. 


TRAJAN 


Figure 71. Trajan font 


“Une des plus grandes affaire: 
d’espionnage du XX*™* siecle fone 


+ 


GuittaumMe CAN ET EMIR KUSTURICA 


LAFFAIRE 
FAREWELL 


UN FILM DE 
CHRISTIAN CARION 


Figure 72. Trajan poster, L Affaire Farewell 
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4. Franchise (free)—Another tall and meaty sans serif type- 
face that’s just ideal for modern book cover treatments. 
Franchise would be a great pick for historical epics, myster- 
ies, or thrillers. Here’s a concept cover for a novel in a gritty 
urban setting. 


FRANCHISE 


Figure 73. Franchise font 


~ JOHN E, WILSON 


Figure 74. Franchise cover, Heat and Smoke 
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5. Baskerville (many versions available)—Sometimes 
you need to have a straight roman typeface for your title, and 
in that case I like to use one of the variations of Baskerville, 
a highly readable typeface that originally dates from the 
eighteenth century. You might find Baskerville perfect for 
a memoir, a business book, or a historical romance. It dif- 
fers from the other fonts here because many versions of 
Baskerville are used as text fonts. Here’s a sample, and a 
cover from Vintage Books that shows how effective it can be. 


Baskerville 


Figure 75. Baskerville font 


Charlotte Bronté 
fane Eyre 


Figure 76. Baskerville cover, Jane Eyre 
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The best way to see the effect these fonts will have on your 
book is by trying them out. Since most of them are free, there’s no 
reason not to download them, install them on your PC, and give 
them a try. 

Just looking at these fonts and imagining them on a book 
cover helps give you a sense of how the fonts you choose influence 
the look and tone of your book. The perfect font will complement 
the other elements of your title, while adding an influence of its 
own that helps amplify and focus your message. Especially for your 
book cover, it pays to spend some time selecting just the right font. 


Don’t Make These 
Cover Design Mistakes 


N ow that we’ve looked at the best ways to ensure your cover’s 
success, let’s discuss the ways that many authors sabotage 
themselves and end up not getting the best cover possible for their 
book. If you know what to avoid, you're more likely to succeed. 


1. The author takes it too personally—lIs it a book, or is it 
your firstborn? With some authors it can be difficult to 
tell. We want our books to make a good impression, but 
the cover of the book is not actually part of the text, if 
you think about it. It is a wrapper that’s consumer-product 
packaging, advertising, and market positioning all rolled 
into one. In many ways, book covers are a lot like other 
packaging for things we buy all the time, and it might be 
instructive to try looking at your own book cover from that 


perspective. 


The cover of a book has several critical roles to play, but they 
usually don’t include being a way to represent the author’s 
artistic ability, crystallize the inner life of his characters, or 
show his favorite colors. None of these elements, no mat- 
ter how strongly they reflect the author’s style or beliefs, 
has anything to do with creating a cover that works well for 
your book in the marketplace. In commercial publishing, we 
don’t design covers to please the authors; we design them to 
attract exactly the right readers. 
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2. The author thinks the cover doesn’t matter—I’m guessing 
this is the reason for many of the book covers I’ve seen on 
self-published books. If the author is following a game plan, 
these covers look like something that was done solely in 
order to check a box and say, “Okay, cover, got that done in 
six minutes with this snazzy book cover template thingy!” 


Many subsidy publishers have cover template creation soft- 
ware on their websites. While this approach can rescue the 
very worst covers, they inevitably end up looking like all the 
other covers churned out by the same software. In a market 
flooded with more than a thousand new books a day, this is 


not a good way to create an effective book cover. 


3. The author doesn’t understand her book’s genre—It’s 
funny how we develop ideas about the way things should 
be. An author trolling the aisles at the local bookstore sees 
a best-selling book with an attractive cover. He thinks, “Tll 
make my cover just like this one. After all, it worked for this 
best seller, it should work for me!” But covers are specific 
to the books they enclose. Maybe that cover was on a novel 
about the hijinks nannies get up to in New York City, while 
the author’s book is about retirement communities in the 
Southwest. 


The author, caught up in a good-looking book from a big 
publisher, has forgotten that the people who will buy his 
book have almost no overlap with the people who buy the 


book whose cover he admires. 


Why We Go Wrong 


In every one of these cases the author has made basically the same 
mistake. They forgot that the book cover is the responsibility of 
the book publisher. 

What I mean by that is that becoming a self-publisher means 
making the transition from being an author into being a publisher— 
that is, a businessperson. You have to become mentally agile, able to 
“switch hats” from author to publisher at a moment’s notice. 
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The author is concerned with self-expression, style, voice, con- 
sistency. The publisher is concerned with product development, 
marketing, and making a profit. The publisher looks at the book 
cover as one of the chief selling tools she has in her arsenal, the 
face the book will display everywhere; on store shelves, in online 
listings, in book catalogs, and alongside book reviews. 

Even the title of the book comes under examination by the 
publisher. Is it a title her market will understand? Will it commu- 
nicate quickly and clearly the book’s unique selling proposition? Will 
blurbs on the cover help sell books? All of these questions will be 
answered by an attentive publisher, not by the author. 


How to Get It Right 


We can get these decisions right if we remember which role we’re 
playing at any moment. When the writer hands the book’s packag- 
ing and production over to the publisher, she needs to let go. It’s 
the publisher’s responsibility to know the market, to know the 
other books in that market, and to understand how to position her 
book appropriately. 

At this point the publisher may decide that the best business 
decision he can make for the ultimate profitability of his book is to 
call on a book designer and work in collaboration with the designer 
to create the book his market wants to buy. Whatever decisions he 
makes, if he keeps the roles of author and publisher separate, he’s 
more likely to make good choices for his book. 

When authors become self-publishers, they need to step into 
a new, less personal role with the book they have nurtured. It’s in 
the best interests of the book’s profit potential for the key deci- 
sions to be made with its market in mind. Titles and covers are, 
essentially, marketing decisions. 

Designing the cover of your book is a difficult endeavor for self- 
publishers, and that’s why I encourage them to hire a professional 
within their price range. Finding a designer you can work with will 
pay off long term, and I'll talk more about this in Part V. 


IV 
Printing 


N ow you are close to the last step. Before you can get your 
hands on your book, however, you have to get it printed. 

No doubt, printing is a complex part of the self-publishing 
process. You will inevitably be dealing with unfamiliar vendors, 
seemingly complex equations, and unfriendly jargon. 

But self-publishers have nothing to fear when they start to 
produce print books, although they have a lot to learn about the 
process and the players. In this section, I'll guide you through the 
process; all you have to do is follow along. 
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Bl ees are three distinct technologies used to print books, each 
of which is widely employed, depending on the circumstances 
and the product desired, or other manufacturing or marketing 
requirements. Let’s quickly run down the list and see where each 


comes into play. 


1. Letterpress—This was the main printing method from the 
time of Gutenberg in the late fifteenth century until the 
middle of the twentieth century. In one way or another, 
type, pictorial engravings, or etched metal plates made 
from photographic originals are inked and then paper is 
rolled over them, transferring the image to the paper, one 
sheet at a time. 


Letterpress technology led to large, automated presses. You 
can see just how versatile this printing method had become 
because it was the very definition of “printing” for more 
than four hundred years. 


Letterpress is still in use today for very fine limited edition 
books, and in areas of the world where electricity is unreli- 
able. A letterpress that’s powered by a foot pedal can run 
for many years with just regular lubrication and mainte- 
nance, and doesn’t need power at all. 


2. Offset—Offset printing’s development at the beginning of 
the twentieth century was sparked by the accidental discov- 
ery that an image transferred to paper by a rubber-covered 
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cylinder was sharper than the image from the original type. 
This method gave rise to the name offset printing, because 
the image to be printed is transferred to a rubber blanket or 
cylinder and then offset onto the printed sheet. 


With the advent of industrial uses of photography and 
advances in paper and platemaking materials, photo- 
lithography, the making of printing plates through the 
photographic process, allowed offset printing to overtake 
letterpress. 


In sheet-fed offset, paper is fed to the press and printed one 
sheet at a time. In web offset, presses print from a large roll 
of paper, which, as it travels through the press, forms the 
web for which it is named. At the end of a web press the 
paper is cut into individual sheets. 


Bindery equipment to fold, trim, and assemble the printed 
book can be set up right at the end of the press, allowing 
the printer to complete a project in one pass from blank 
paper to a finished, assembled book. 


. Digital—Digital printing, the result of marrying a com- 


puter-driven, high-speed copying machine or inkjet printer 
to computer-driven bindery equipment, is the fastest- 
growing form of book printing today. Computer servers 
hold separate but coordinated digital files for the book’s 
cover and interior text block. 


Files are downloaded to the printing end of the press and 
imaged with toner in the same way your high-end copier 
images copies. The resulting pages are combined with a 
color-imaged cover. The whole book is glued together and 
trimmed. Some digital printing equipment can produce an 
entire book, color cover and all, in just seven minutes. 


The major difference between letterpress and offset printing, 


on one hand, and digital, on the other, is that digital printing is 


designed to be able to create one copy of a book at a time. The 
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other, earlier methods of printing produce books in stages, and 
only work efficiently when producing many copies at once. 


Comparing the 3 Methods 


Now we know about the three printing methods, but how does 
that help you pick the right one for your book? Here’s how each 
printing method is best used: 


+ Letterpress printing—Used almost exclusively for fine, 
limited edition books. The characteristic “bite” of the type 
into the paper, and the resulting subtle texture it adds to the 
page, is impossible to reproduce with other methods. These 


books are usually made with lavish materials and can cost 
hundreds of dollars each. 


+ Offset printing—Used for the vast majority of books pub- 
lished today. Web offset is used to make mass market paper- 
backs, like the ones sold in racks at supermarkets and at 
airports, and for very large printings of other books. Sheet- 
fed offset book printing offers the best-quality reproduction 
of artwork and photography, and is the most flexible when 
it comes to the number of sizes offered for books and the 
different kinds of paper and finishing available. 


- Digital printing—Increasingly being used in the print-on- 
demand distribution model that is becoming so popular. 
Larger publishers are moving their backlist books to digi- 
tal printing, saving money on warehousing and shipping. 
The self-publishing explosion has created a huge demand 
for digital printing through print-on-demand distribution, 
since it eliminates almost all the risk of putting a book into 
print. 


Best advice? Use letterpress printing for very fine, limited edi- 
tion collector’s books. Use web offset for mass-market and very 
high-volume books, with a minimum print run of five thousand 
copies, that don’t need to be of the best quality. Use sheet-fed off- 
set for print runs over five hundred copies or where high-quality 
reproductions are needed. Use digital printing where print runs 
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are short, up to five hundred copies, or where you have no need to 
maintain an inventory of books. 

If you decide to launch a national campaign with publicity, 
advertising, and a strong push to get your books into bookstores, 
your only feasible method of printing is offset, since you will need 
to produce enough copies to fill the distribution chain and stock 
your distributor’s fulfillment operation. 

Let’s look a little more closely at the choice between the two 
most popular means of printing books today: offset and digital 
print on demand. 


5 Book Binding 
Styles Illustrated 


6 of the principal ways we differentiate different kinds of 
books is by the way they are bound. Books with covers made 
of flexible paper are called paperbacks or softcovers. 

Books bound into stiff board covers are known as casebound or 
hardcovers. 

But in fact, there are many more common binding styles and 
variations on these basics. 

The overwhelming majority of print books sold in the United 
States are paperbacks of one kind or another. Virtually all the 
books produced by print-on-demand vendors, for instance, are 
trade paperbacks. 

However, the trade paperback is not the beginning and the 
end of the kinds of books or other publications we can produce as 
self-publishers. 

Knowing about different kinds of binding styles might just 
spark ideas about what you can do with your own books. Although 
there are quite a few ways to bind a book, here’s a guide to the five 
most common. 


5 Book Binding Styles Illustrated 


Most books are printed on large sheets of paper that are subse- 
quently folded down to the final size, at which point it forms one 


signature. The most typical sizes for a signature are sixteen or in 
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some cases thirty-two pages, eight or sixteen printed on each side 
of the paper. 

The process of creating the “map” of where each page goes on 
each sheet of paper is called the imposition process. So if you have 
a 160-page book, you will need ten large sheets of paper, which, 
when folded down, will form ten signatures. 

This is the essence of what makes a “book”—the gathering of 
sets of pages that are then bound together in some manner. 

How the signatures are bound, and what kind of cover is used, 
is how we differentiate binding styles. 


Figure 77. Signatures are gathered into 
a block to make a book 


Saddle Stitched 


This is the simplest form of binding, and the one used on magazines 
as well as booklets. The “stitch” 
on the fly from a roll or spool of thin wire. Book interior pages are 


refers to a staple, which is formed 


folded in the middle to make four pages, two on each side. Then the 
entire book, along with its cover, is stapled in the center fold. 

A variation on this type of binding is the method used for com- 
position books. In this case, the books are too thick to be stapled, 
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so they are sewn instead through the center fold, and a piece of 


cloth or paper is glued on to cover the spine. 


Figure 78. Composition book binding 


Perfect Bound 


This process takes the gathered signatures together into a “book 
block.” The spine is ground off, leaving the edges of all the pages 
exposed. A cover is then glued onto the book block with flexible 
adhesive. 

This is the most widely used type of book binding, used on 
almost all paperbacks and many hardcovers, too. The advantage of 
perfect binding is that it’s fast and low cost. 

The disadvantages of perfect binding are due to the kind of 
adhesive used. At one time perfect bound books, if opened too 
far, would start to lose their pages, which would separate from the 
cover since there was very little glue holding them. 

Some glues dried out over time, making the bindings too stiff 
to open or, if you did open them, they would simply crack. 

Advances in adhesive technology look to have solved many of 
these problems. I recently looked at some books using a newer 
adhesive called PUR that uses a chemical reaction with the paper 
to create an almost permanent, very thin, and flexible binding, 
and I plan to use this technology on an upcoming project. 
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Figure 79. A perfect bound paperback, 
showing no sign of signatures 


A variation on perfect binding is notch binding. In this style, 
the signatures remain intact, since the back is never ground off. 
Instead, notches are cut in the backs of the signatures and glue is 
applied to attach the cover. Keeping the integrity of the signatures 
makes this a robust type of binding. 
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Figure 80. Notch bound paperback, notice the signatures are still 
intact 


Smyth Sewn 


To create a structurally strong binding that will last as long as the 
book itself, Smyth sewing is a preferred method. Sewing the signa- 
tures together and gluing them to a strip of cloth before attaching 
a cover creates a strong binding in which each signature is still 
intact. 

Smyth-sewn books often have headbands and footbands, small 
cloth strips at the top and bottom of the spine that are mostly 
decorative, hiding the edges of the binding. 

You can use Smyth sewing to bind either hardcovers or paper- 
backs, but it’s most often used for casebound books. 
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Figure 81. Smyth-sewn book with headband 


Lay-Flat Binding 
Perfect bound books have square bindings, and one of the prob- 
lems with this style is that the books usually will not lie flat when 
they are opened. This is problematic for books intended to be writ- 
ten in, like journals, or books you will need to refer to often. You 
want those kinds of books to lie flat on your desk. 

Various technologies have been developed to create a paper- 
back that will lie flat, and they usually involve creating a “free- 
floating” spine that allows the pages to open independently from 
the cover, solving the problem. 
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Figure 82. Paperback with a lay-flat spine allowing the signatures 
to move independently from the cover. 


Punched and Bound (Spiral- and Comb-Bound) 


Figure 83. Spiral binding 


Sometimes your book needs a completely different kind of bind- 
ing. For books that truly lie flat and can be folded back on them- 
selves, you can use a “punch and bind” style. 

For instance, school notebooks have holes punched down the 
side of the stacked pages, and then a wire is spiraled through the 
holes, holding the pages together. That’s called a spiral-bound book. 

Another similar style is comb-bound books, and this style also 
allows you to add or remove pages. For comb binding, the pages 
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are stacked and punched with a rectangular hole down the side. 
Then a plastic “comb” is threaded into the holes. 


Figure 84. Comb binding 


Comb-bound cookbooks are popular because you can open 
them to a specific page and know that the book will stay open there 
while you go about your preparation. 

This is just a peek into the world of different kinds of bindings. 
Books with special purposes often demand special production, 
and that’s when these binding styles can come in handy. If you’re 
curious about the additional cost, or the benefits and drawbacks 
of various kinds of bindings, ask your printer’s customer service 
representative. 


Print on Demand or 
Offset Printing: 
Which Is Right for Your Book? 


Po on demand (POD) describes a form of digital printing 
used as a way to distribute books by filling every order as a 
custom order, but at a price that allows a profit. For some reason, 
this topic simultaneously fascinates and perplexes many people. 

Digital book printing and print on demand started a rush to 
self-publishing by thousands of writers, memoirists, hobbyists, 
and other authors who had previously thought they would never 
be able to get into print. 

POD is tailor-made for the “Amazon model” of book retailing, 
where millions of titles are potentially available at any time. When 
books become files stored on a server, ready for one-copy-at-a- 
time printing and fulfillment, you've got a seamless process that 
takes your book from customer order to delivery. 

However, print on demand only accounts for a small percent- 
age of all the books sold each year, although many self-published 
titles today start out as print on demand. Most books sold today 
are still printed by offset printing, an entirely different technology 
with different vendors and requiring different methods of distri- 
bution. As I explained in a previous section, in offset printing, 
books are printed by huge printing presses on enormous sheets of 
paper in a factory environment. 
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While print on demand usually produces one book at a time, 
offset printing can produce hundreds or thousands of books in a 
single print run. Depending on the number of books created, the 
cost per book is lower using offset printing, sometimes costing as 
little as half the cost of a print-on-demand book. In most cases, 
offset printing produces a higher-quality book (especially books 
containing images), and there are more options available for paper 
choices, trim sizes, and cover finishing. 

In fact, Lightning Source, the largest supplier of print-on- 
demand books, automatically switches over to offset printing 
for softcover books whenever an order is received for more than 
fifteen hundred copies. So even POD companies see a benefit in 
offset printing for large orders. 

In the end, offset printing sounds like a win-win: cheaper unit 
costs, higher quality, and more options. So why don’t more indie 
authors start out with offset printing? 

The simple answer is that in order to take advantage of offset 
printing, you need to be prepared to invest in a short print run 
order of your book. Many offset printers require a minimum order, 
which means you could spend $2,000 or more printing hundreds 
of copies of your book before you ever start selling them. 

Print on demand, on the other hand, allows authors to print 
books as they’re sold. Offset printing requires you pay for the print 
costs up front, and sell books out of a fulfillment warehouse, or 
your garage. 

With that said, here are some scenarios where as a publisher 
you should consider offset printing instead of print on demand: 


Art books or cookbooks—Books that need high-quality reproduc- 
tion of art photography, painting, drawing, or any visual arts. 
Reproduction quality is outstanding and—if you print over- 
seas—prices can be very affordable. 


Books with inserts—Many travel, history, and natural science 
books, among others, use photos to help tell their story. While 
you can’t easily mix high-quality text with high-quality photo 
reproduction in digital printing, with offset, it’s easy. Each part 
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of the book is printed separately on appropriate paper, and the 
parts are then bound together. 


Books with unusual size or paper—CreateSpace allows you to 
print on any trim size, but custom sizes can only be sold on 
Amazon.com—Lightning Source only offers industry stan- 
dards. Offset printing allows you to print on any size paper 
and, since you control fulfillment, you can sell them anywhere. 
Be advised, however, some bookstores may require books be a 
certain size to be stocked on shelves. 


Very long books—Because of the capacity of the machinery used 
for POD books, there is a maximum page length for all POD 
suppliers. For instance, at CreateSpace the maximum page 
length of a book is between 220 and 828 pages, depending on 
size. Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows is 784 pages, by the 
way. 


Special sales—Since offset printing is optimized for print run 
orders, any time you have an order larger than two hundred 
books you should consider offset printing. For example, if you 
used a crowdsourcing campaign to fund your book and presold 
five hundred copies to backers, using offset printing to fulfill 
those orders gives you more profit per book than print on 
demand does. 


Best sellers—If you're lucky enough to have a best seller with 
copies flying off the shelves, you’re probably more comfortable 
with investing some of your profits so you can print offset to 
fulfill orders. You make more money per book by using offset 
printing, you fulfill orders faster because books are printed 
hundreds at a time, and your risk is lower than a new author’s 
would be because you already know the book is selling. 


Making the offset versus print-on-demand decision will be 
driven by the kind of book you're publishing and your overall mar- 
keting plan and budget. This should be a decision you make at the 
very start of your production process. 


Finding and Working with 
Offset Printers 


f you find your book needs to be printed offset, your best move is 
to get a professional on your team to deal with the printing details 
and procedures. Book designers are familiar with the excellent 
short-run book printers in the United States. Many of these print- 
ers have also started to add digital printing equipment so they can 
offer the best of both printing worlds. 
Here are some tips for working with offset printers. 


- Hire a professional book designer—Safeguard your invest- 
ment by having an expert handle the technical side of your 
book production and suggest book printers for you. She can 
also communicate with the printer and guide the project 
through the printing process. This is especially important 
for books that demand high-quality photo reproduction. 


+ Get help from local publishing groups—lIf you want to 
do the job yourself, you can still get lots of help from pub- 
lishing groups in your area or from the Independent Book 
Publishers Association (www. ibpa-online.org). 


+ Don’t print your book at a local commercial printer—Use 
a book printer, not a local commercial printer. Although 
your local printer will assure you they know how to print 
books, you're going to get a better-quality book at a lower 
price from an excellent short-run book printer. 
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+ Create a “Request for Quotation” (RFQ) and get prices 
from at least three printers—The RFQ should thoroughly 
describe the book you want to create, and the information 
on it will form the basis for the printers’ bids. This is an 
important exercise because it forces you to create a descrip- 
tion of your book and communicate that information to the 
printer. Some printers will allow you to do this right on their 
website by simply filling out a form, but you'll still need to 
know the specialized language that printers and publishers 
use to create specifications for book manufacturing. 


+ Include shipping and storage charges—The lower cost of 
offset-printed books comes with added responsibilities. 
Now you'll have to have your books shipped to you, and 
you ll need to store them, too. 


Working with an author-services company like CreateSpace, or 
a print-on-demand company like Lightning Source, is much easier 
than putting together a team and finding an offset printer that is 
right for you. But, as I’ve said, there are times when you need off- 
set printing to get the most out of your project. The simple truth is 
that print on demand isn’t for everyone or every book. 


A Note About Trade Practices 


There are many trade practices in printing, and when you get an 
estimate from a printer, whether it’s printed or emailed, look for a 
bunch of small type printed in gray ink detailing “Trade Practices.” 
The most important of these practices to understand concerns the 
quantity of books you order versus the number of books that will 
be delivered. 

Trade custom dictates that you may receive “10% overs/ 
unders.” This means that the printer can deliver as many as 10 per- 
cent fewer or more books than you ordered and still be considered 
to have fulfilled your print order. 

If you ordered 2,000 books, when the books arrive, you'll find 
somewhere between 1,800 and 2,200 books. Your invoice will 
be adjusted to reflect the final quantity shipped, and usually the 
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printer will supply an “overs/unders” or “additional hundreds 
(000)” price so you can calculate this cost. 

For example, overs/unders might be priced for a particular 
book at $.99 each. This allows you to calculate what the price 
will be. For instance, if you order 1,500 but the delivery actu- 
ally includes 1,550, you'll pay the quoted price for 1,500 books 
plus $.99 for each book over that quantity—in this case, an extra 
$49.50. 

It’s the same with shipments that contain fewer books. On an 
order of 1,500, and a shipment that contains 1,450, your cost will 
be the quoted price for 1,500 minus $49.50 (50 books x $.99). 

From this you can see that all the information you need to 
calculate the actual price of the order when it’s delivered is on 
the quote you receive from the printer. This also means that if 
you absolutely need a minimum number of books to be delivered, 
make sure your printer knows that number in advance. 

The printer’s quote form is a document with a long history 
accompanied by well-established parameters. It represents all the 
thought and planning put into the physical manufacture of the 
book, and for any book that will be printed by offset, it’s one of the 


most important documents in the production of the book. 


Understanding Book Printing Estimates 

for Self-Publishers 
Although digital printing has made self-publishing a possibility 
for thousands of people who otherwise would not have printed 
a book, offset printing remains the best way to produce printed 
books for publishers with available capital. Offset offers better 
quality and more flexibility in materials, sizes, and finishes, all at 
radically lower prices. 

Every book has to be evaluated separately according to the 
aims of the publisher, and no one process is right or wrong for all 
books. But because many self-publishers will find themselves cus- 
tomers of short-run book printers, it’s important to understand 
the estimates they will present to you for your approval. 
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In fact, the estimate itself is also a contract that will establish 
prices, parameters, and all the other details of producing a book. 
Because this is the most important document you'll encounter 
when you order a printing, I think it’s worth going over in detail. 
In the next section, I’m going to review the terminology used by 
offset printers on their book printing estimates. 


Understanding the 
Language of Printing 


be every other field, book printing and publishing has a spe- 
cialized language. Although this can be intimidating to new- 
comers, once you learn the terms in this language and how they 
are used, you can communicate with other people in your produc- 
tion process with greater efficiency and accuracy. 

This is especially true when dealing with estimates. How can 
you sign a contract you don’t understand? That wouldn’t make 
sense, would it? 

Here are the most common terms you'll run into with offset 
printers. Although you may not be ready to order a five thousand- 
copy printing of your new novel, you might want to stick a note on 
this page so you can come back to it when the time is right. We'll 
soon be using these terms to create an estimate request. 


Quote number—This is the printer’s reference number; any cor- 
respondence with the printer should include this number. 


Title, author—You will have supplied this information and the 
printer will include it on the estimate. 


Quantity—Why not get prices on three quantities? You'll learn 
a lot about where the price “breaks” occur by seeing the cost 
per book (unit cost) drop as the quantity increases. This is 
the opposite of digital print on demand, in which (with some 
exceptions) prices stay the same regardless of the quantity 
ordered. 
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Trim size—Sizes are typically stated as width x height, as in 6"x 9", 
which is an upright (portrait) format. Make sure the trim size 
you want to use is one that the printer is optimized for. Most 
printers won’t have any trouble with standard sizes, so see if 
a standard size will work for your book before creating some- 
thing entirely new. These are known as “trim sizes” because 
that’s where the books are trimmed to their final shape and 


size. 


Pages—lIn offset printing it’s important to paginate your book 
correctly. Books are printed on large presses using large sheets 
or wide rolls of paper. When folded, we call these signatures. 
Books usually are printed in signatures of eight, sixteen or 
thirty-two pages. To avoid extra charges you might incur due to 
using only part of a large sheet, make sure the number of pages 
in your book is a multiple of eight. This means all physical 
pages, not necessarily what the page numbers say, since some 
pages are unnumbered. 


Copy—This is how you will need to provide the “artwork” that will 
be used to print your book. For instance, most books go to the 
printer as “print-ready PDF files,” although there may still be 
people providing “camera-ready” copy, actual art boards for 
each page and spread, with the artwork pasted on the boards 
with rubber cement or glue. The vast majority of books today 
are supplied as either reproduction-quality PDF files or “native 
application files,” which simply means the files produced by the 
program in which you did the book layout. If your book is done 
in Adobe InDesign, for instance, the native application files 
would be the “filename.indd” file produced by InDesign accom- 
panied by all the linked graphics and fonts used in the book. 


Proofs—The printer will send you a proof of your book if you 
request it. In some cases you will not have a choice. For instance, 
on color books the printer will send you proofs that you must 
sign off on before they will start printing. Even though the 
proof adds to the cost, I recommend you always get a proof of 
a new book that’s never been to press before, so you can check 
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the printer has put the pages in the right place, all alignments 
are correct, no pages have been left out, and there are no obvi- 
ous defects to stop the production. Do keep in mind that any 
changes made at this stage of production, no matter how small, 
will be very expensive. Although these proofs used to be sup- 
plied as “bluelines,” which were made on paper very similar 
to blueprints, most printers are now supplying digital proofs, 
which are cheaper and a lot more accurate. 


Press—This indicates what kind of presswork will be needed and 
stipulates in which inks the book and its cover or jacket will be 
printed. Typically, your interior will be printed in black with no 
bleeds (areas that run off the edge of the paper), and the covers 
will be printed in four color process (full color) and varnished 
or laminated to protect them. 


Stock—What paper will your book be printed on? Since paper 
accounts for the majority of the cost of most printing proj- 
ects, this is an important specification. When reading esti- 
mates provided by a printer, make sure they have specified 
the exact kind of paper you want to use. For instance, to be 
more competitive, printers will usually estimate your book on 
their “house sheet,” a standard paper they buy in bulk that is, 
consequently, a lot less expensive. But it’s equally important 
to match the paper to the intended use of the book, and to the 
market into which you are trying to sell it. Most of the literary 
fiction or nonfiction books I produce for clients are specified 
to print ona 55 lb. cream or “natural” colored stock that is not 
as smooth as some white stocks, is more pleasing to the eye, 
and creates a book that is a little thicker for the same number 
of pages as an equivalent book printed on white paper. On the 
other hand, many book printers will automatically quote your 
book on 60 lb. white offset, a paper that would not please most 
of my clients. 


Binding—There are numerous types of bindings used by book 
printers. The most common are perfect binding and Smyth 
sewn binding. Although perfect binding is mostly associated 
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with softcover books, it’s also used on popular or ephemeral 
hardcovers. Likewise, although Smyth sewn books—in which 
the folded signatures are sewn together before being covered— 
is usually used on hardcover books where the publisher wants 
a more permanent binding, you can also Smyth sew softcover 
books, which will make a durable book that will lie flat. Make 
sure your estimate specifies the type of binding the printer will 
use. If no binding method is specified, you can bet it will be the 
cheapest form of binding: perfect binding. 


Packing—Books are heavy, and will need to be shipped from the 


printer to your home, your garage, a storage space, or a dis- 
tributor or wholesaler’s warehouse. Taking a two hundred- 
page 6” x 9” paperback as an example, you will receive cartons 
of approximately forty books. You'll want to check that the 
printer has specified “heavy-duty” or “275 lb. test” cartons for 
shipping to properly protect the books. Also realize you are 
paying a manufacturing company to manufacture a consumer 
product (not much romance in this part of publishing), and 
they may arrive with all cartons shrink-wrapped on wooden 
pallets, which the truck driver will want to leave on your drive- 
way. You need to make proper arrangements before the truck 
arrives. Consider that at forty books to a carton, you will be 
looking at twenty-five cartons for a printing of a thousand 
books, or fifty cartons for a printing of two thousand books. 
That’s a lot of cartons, and they are heavy. 


Shipping—Has the printer included an estimate for the cost of 


shipping to your destination? Shipping fifty cartons of heavy 
books is going to cost a few hundred dollars, and you'll want 
to know that up front. You should also let the printer know 
whether the books will be delivered to a residence, whether you 
will need them brought indoors, and whether there are steps or 
elevators they will have to negotiate. 


Terms—What credit arrangements have been made with the 


printer? Their requirements will be listed here. 
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Prices—Prices will be expressed as a total cost. Sometimes these 
costs are broken out for printing and binding. Keep in mind 
the biggest cost in most printing jobs is the cost of paper. This 
means changes in paper specification can have a major effect 
on the eventual unit cost of your books. Prices should also 
include the unit cost at each estimated quantity, although you 
will have to add to these unit costs extra items, options, and 
the freight cost of shipping your finished books to their desti- 
nation. For new customers, expect to be asked for half of the 
cost of the printing when you place the order, with the other 
half due before the books ship. 


Overs/unders and trade customs—There are many trade prac- 
tices in printing, and the back of printed estimate forms has 
for many years been covered with 10 point type printed in 
gray ink detailing these sometimes odd or arcane customs. 
The most important trade practice to understand regards the 
quantity of books you order versus the number of books that 
will be delivered. As we discussed in the previous section, trade 
custom dictates that you may receive “10% overs/unders.” This 
means that the printer can deliver as many as 10 percent fewer 
or more books than you ordered and still have fulfilled your 
print order. If you ordered 2,000 books, your shipment will 
be somewhere between 1,800 and 2,200 books. Your invoice 
will be adjusted to reflect the final quantity shipped, and the 
printer will use the “run on” or “overs/unders” price to reach a 
final, and exact, invoice total. 


You've probably noticed that these terms are presented in the 
order in which the book will be produced, and that’s the way most 
estimates will present them as well. Now that you know the terms 
your printer will use to communicate with you, let’s put them into 
practice to get an estimate for your offset-printed book. 


Getting Offset Printing 
Estimates for Your Book 


LR equesting prices on manufactured products is largely a matter 
of knowing the conventions, materials, and processes that are 
used. Book printing is no different. 

In our workflow, getting a price for printed books can come right 
at the beginning of the book planning process. Because decisions 
need to be made early about the kind of book that we'll produce, get- 
ting an idea of the unit cost of the books—and the investment that 
will be required by the author—can help in the planning. 

For early estimates, we'll make an educated guess about how 
many pages will be in the book, and we might also ask for separate 
prices on a variety of design or production variables. For instance, 
since paper is the largest cost in printing books, we might ask the 
printer to compare the price of the book on two different paper 
stocks. 

After the book layout is complete, we can modify the specifica- 
tions to arrive at the final price for the project. This revision will 
become your contractual agreement with the book printer. 


Stepping Through the Estimate Specifications 


As we step through these specifications, we are going to follow the 
order of the printer’s production process as well, where each stage 
is specified and priced in the order they will naturally occur. Here’s 
how I would specify a typical book. Comments, where appropriate, 


are added. 
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Title and Author: The Joy of Self-Publishing, Joel Friedlander 


Quantity: 500, 1,000, 2,000 
The lowest quantity that’s practical is around five hundred 
books. Two thousand will give us a good unit price, so these 
quantities will give us the range of prices we need to set our 
first-printing quantity. 


Trim size: 6" x 9" 
Although all printers can print books in standard sizes, 
their equipment may be optimized for a few specific sizes. 
Getting prices from a variety of printers will often make 
this apparent. If you have an odd-sized book, it’s crucial to 
talk to your printer early in the process to make sure you 
are producing the book as efficiently as possible. 


Pages: 200 
Make sure this number is divisible by eight. 


Copy: Print-ready PDF files 
It will be the publisher’s responsibility—or her book 
designer’s—to create files according to the printer’s specifi- 
cations, which are usually shown on their website. 


Proofs: Digital proofs for interior, color matchprint proof for cover 
Since we are supplying the reproduction files, we only need 
to make sure the pages are in the right place on the interior. 
T always recommend a color proof of the cover to avoid sur- 
prises when the books arrive. It’s important to fully under- 
stand what the books will look like, and approving a proof 
will eliminate guesswork and uncertainty on both your part 
and your printer’s. 


Press: Prints black throughout, no bleeds 
In other words, there are no places where images in the 
book run off the edge of the page (bleed). 


Stock: 55 |b. natural or equivalent 
This is a standard book printing paper, and I’m signaling to 
the printer that rather than specify a particular brand, I’m 
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more interested in the economy of using their usual paper. 
Printers buy so much paper that this is likely to be much 
more reasonably priced than other alternatives. “Natural” 
is an off-white color that makes for easy reading. For books 
that are text only, I find this color very attractive. For books 
with illustrations and photographs, a good-quality white 
paper works better. 


Cover stock: Your 12’ C1S 
Again, I’m asking the printer to estimate based on their 
own “house” stock. The specification is for 12 point paper 
that’s coated on one side and uncoated on the other (“C1S”). 
Many books are printed with 10 point covers, but 12 point 
is not unusual and adds some stiffness to a softcover, par- 
ticularly one with a lot of pages. 


Cover press: 4/0 
This indicates that the cover will be printed in full color 
on the outside—the coated side—and unprinted on the 
inside. If you were to say this in conversation, it would be 
“Four over zero” or “four over nothing.” 


Cover finish: Film lamination 
One of the advantages of working with a book printer is the 
multitude of options available to you. For finishes, we could 
use press-applied varnishes or film lamination that’s either 
very glossy or perfectly matte to the touch. Check with your 
printer to see what’s available. 


Binding: Perfect bound softcover 
Some printers offer a “notch binding” that’s superior to 
perfect binding, and some offer sewn bindings. There are 
also differences in the types of adhesives used in perfect 
binding, and although it may seem like a tedious detail, the 
differences can be dramatic, so make sure to enquire. You 
might ask for prices on more than one binding style when 
in the planning stages. This is also where we might ask for 
pricing on special finishes, including embossing the covers, 
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foil stamping with metallic foils, or adding flaps to the 
cover of a softcover book. 


Packing: Shrink in convenient bundles, bulk in HD cartons 

If you expect the books you're ordering to last a year, I sug- 
gest you have the printer shrink-wrap them in bundles. 
Here I’m indicating that the printer can decide how many 
books makes a “convenient” bundle, and what best suits 
their equipment. I’m only concerned with protecting the 
books. “HD” stands for heavy duty, and you don’t want your 
heavy books packed in anything else. 


Shipping: Please estimate freight for residential delivery to zip 
code 94901 

The book printer gets very good prices on trucking, and 
some larger printers even use their own trucks to deliver 
orders of books. They need to know if you require “inside 
delivery,” which is exactly what it sounds like, and, if so, 
whether there will be stairs or freight elevators involved. 
Spell this out on your request. 


That’s all you need to get a price from an offset book printer on 
your project. Of course, if there are other elements in the book, like 
photos, color inserts, special papers, or any other variation, make 
sure to add a clear explanation. If you're in doubt, I encourage you 
to ask questions. Most good-quality short-run book printers are 
only too happy to answer your questions. 

The printer’s quotation you will receive in response to your 
request for estimate embodies all the specifications for the physi- 
cal manufacture of your book. In addition, it is a contract between 
you and the printer, and after you sign the quotation you will be 
bound by what’s in it, as well as the usual printer’s terms and con- 
ditions. A lot of the terms and conditions have to do with standard 
trade practice, and luckily we’ve already talked about some of the 
language and customs you'll encounter when printing your book 
with an offset printer. 

Next, we'll examine an offset printer’s estimate in detail. 


Offset Printing Estimate 
in Detail 


a an example, I’m using a sample quote provided by Thomson- 
hore in Dexter, Michigan. I have a long association with 
Thomson-Shore and continue to print books there for their out- 
standing quality and excellent customer service. I’m grateful to 
Thomson-Shore for giving me permission to use this form. 

You'll notice in my illustration that there’s a place for you to 
sign at the bottom where it says “Accepted by,” and you should 
remember that you are signing on behalf of your publishing com- 
pany, and committing to the project as it’s outlined in the esti- 
mate. Once signed, the estimate, in effect, is transformed into a 
contract between you and the printer. 

Let’s take a look at this form. 
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THOMSON-SHORE, 


Helping you put your best book forward® 


3937 - Marin Bookworks August 11, 2017 

Estimate Number 31734 

Title: The Joy of Self Publishing /Author: Friedlander 
Attn: Joel Friedlander 12) Salesperson: Laurie Schiller 
Email: jfbookman@gmail.com Email: lauries@tshore.com 


Phone Number: 734-426-6205 


Option 1 
Component Colors Substrate Format Finishing 
Text Full PDF Proofs(Qty 1), Black Front 
© reer oa fpmenencitl, lene, ‘int anr n- 
Cover Proof Hard(Qty 1), Black, Cyan, 
4) Cover 4x0 Shore 12pt C15 10% 6x9" enn Boe ete ae 


cet za 70Pb Lamination Front Gloss Layflat 


Overall Finish 


6 Book - Perfect Bound Glued, Box Single Wall , Pallet, Shrinkwrapping Collective (3) and Shipping: FOB Dexter, MI 


Payment Terms 
© confirm with credit Dept. 
Product Qtyi Qty 2 Qty3 
500 1,000 2,000 
Total $ 2,070.45 $ 2,746.60 $ 3,843.20 
(7) Price per 1000 $ 4,140.90 $ 2,746.60 $ 1,921.60 
Unit Price $4.14 $2.75 $ 1.92 
Over/Under Price $ 2.04 $1.47 $ 1.28 
© Notes 
ane freight to ZIP 94901 (XPO) adds approx. $215 for 500, $370 for 1000 or $690 for 2000 copies. This is an estimate only and subject 
to change. 


These prices will be honored for thirty (30) days from the date of this quotation. Signing and returning this quotation or the 
submission of your Purchase Order within those 30 days will secure the pricing for ninety (90) days from the date of this 
quotation. Any job received after ninety (90) days will be subject to new pricing. A confirmation, including new prices for any 
changes, additions, or alterations to the above specifications, will be sent to your after your order is received. 


This quote incorporates, by reference, Thomson-Shore’s Terms and Conditions which are available through the Thomson- 
Shore website at www.thomsonshore.com/termsandconditions. Please read these Terms and Conditions as they may have 
changed since your last order. The Terms and Conditions apply to all purchases and orders. 


(9) Accepted by: Date: 


By my signature, | certify that | have read and agree to the provision in this quote and to the Terms and Conditions posted at 
www.thomsonshore.com/termsandconditions 


Figure 85. Thomson-Shore printing estimate 


The estimator has taken our specifications and transferred 
them to the printer’s quote. It’s a good idea to look over the quota- 
tion to see if it accurately reflects everything you outlined in your 
request for estimate, as laid out in the last chapter. 

The only discrepancy I find here between my request and the 
estimate is a packing detail: “box single wall” cartons are called 
for, although I specified “HD” or heavy-duty (double-wall) cartons. 
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This is noted in section 5 of the form, “Overall Finish.” Everything 


else is fine, and the difference in the cartons is a minor one. 


Let’s look in detail at each section of the estimate. 


a 


Customer information—Contains a customer number 
and your contact information. 


Printer’s information—Contact info for your customer 
service representative (CSR) as well as an estimate number 
to identify this project and a date, since the estimate will 
only be good for a limited time. In this case it’s thirty days, 
as noted in the Notes section (8). 


Text specifications—Lists all the specifications for the 
book interior (text). The paper type with details, number 
of pages, trim size, and how the digital artwork will be pre- 
pared are all indicated in this section. “1x1” means that it 
will print both sides of the sheet using one color. 


Cover specifications—The same type of information as 
listed for the text is specified here for the cover. “4x0” 
means that it will be printed in full color on one side and 
left blank on the other. 


Finish—The printer is using this section to show the bind- 
ing method, packaging, and shrink-wrapping requested. It 
also notes that no freight cost is included in the estimate, 
since it is “FOB Dexter, MI,” indicating the point where the 
printer is located, and from which shipping is charged. 


Payment terms—As a new customer, you will need to open 
an account and establish credit. If you don’t need credit, 
most printers will accept payment in two parts: half of the 
total amount with the print order, with the remainder due 
when the books are ready to ship. Note that printers will 
not ship the books until they are completely paid for. 


Pricing—Here’s where we get to the bottom line. We have 
four prices for each quantity I requested: five hundred, one 
thousand, and two thousand books. (By the way, because 
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paper is the most expensive part of book printing, reducing 
or increasing the paper quality will have a marked effect on 
the price.) Total incorporates all the elements of the project 
in one price, and this is what you will pay the printer at each 
quantity. Price per 1000 makes comparing prices at differ- 
ent quantities very easy. Unit Price does the math for you, 
showing what one copy will cost at each quantity. Note that 
the unit price at two thousand copies is less than half the 
unit price at five hundred copies. Finally, we have the Over/ 
Under Price. Remember from the section on Understanding 
the Language of Printing earlier in this book that you won't 
know the exact quantity of books you'll receive until your 
order is completely finished and ready to ship. The over/ 
under price shows you what you will be charged or credited 
for each copy over or under the quantity ordered. 


Notes—Don’t skip over this section; there’s a lot of impor- 
tant information here. For instance, the printer has, at my 
request, estimated the freight cost for each quantity and 
included it here. It also contains the date limitation on the 
estimate’s prices. 


Signature/Terms and Conditions—This is where it gets 
real. If there are any errors or omissions on the estimate, 
ask the printer to correct it. You want the final estimate to 
be accurate because when you sign on the line, as I’ve said, 
you are in effect signing a contract between you and the 
printer. Make sure to click the link to check out the terms 
and conditions before you sign. 


This process can seem daunting, especially the first time you do 


it. Just step through it slowly, and if you have any questions get in 


touch with your book designer or the CSR at the printer; they will 


be happy to help. 


Although each printer organizes its estimates differently, once 


you understand the concepts and terminology, you'll be able to 


decipher them without a problem. 
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And if youre wondering if all this is worth it, you might be 
interested to know that a print-on-demand copy of this book 
would cost approximately $3.50, which is over 20% more than the 
offset cost for this book at a quantity of one thousand copies. And 
I’ve seen offset estimates that are half the price for the same book 
printed via print on demand. 

In any event, the difference between these two methods of pro- 
duction are important, and the cost savings on every offset book 
sold represent pure profit to you, the publisher. 


Print-on-Demand 
Book Publishing 


VAY ea idea of print on demand (POD) broke into the con- 
sciousness of authors, it was the herald of a new era in book 
production. Or was it the herald of a new era in book distribution? 
This is where the confusion started. 

Before digital printing—the marriage of computer-driven 
copiers and inkjet printers to bindery equipment—it wasn’t fea- 
sible to print one copy of a book whenever a customer wanted one. 
All printing methods were derivatives of the Industrial Revolution 
and, like all means of mass production, worked on the principle 
that producing a lot of something would lower its cost. 

Books were printed in an elaborate production process that 
made economic sense only if you printed at least two thousand 
books at a time. It took weeks, and required many different skills 
along the production path. 

Offset printing accounts for most book printing, but there are 
plenty of other processes, like silk-screen, letterpress, rotogra- 
vure, and so on. But digital printing upset all those industrial-era 


assumptions. 
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Digital Printing Changes the Assumptions 


Because POD technology is just as capable of producing one book 
as one hundred books, it made possible a new means of distribu- 
tion. This new distribution did not involve economies of scale, 
massive warehouses, or the endless shipping of paper in various 
stages of production from one part of the country to another. 

Print on demand is a distribution system in which the cus- 
tomer determines how many books are printed, and when and 
where they are delivered. The term print on demand itself is both 
the name of this digital printing process, and the name of a distri- 
bution model that was made possible by that process. 

When I designed book covers for publishers in the offset days, I 
would send my file to an output bureau and buy a digital proof that 
cost about $100. A few days ago I received from Lightning Source a 
digitally printed book as a proof for a reprint I’m doing. Instead of 
a proof that would approximate the look of the finished book, they 
just ran off a copy and sent me the book itself. Cost: $30. 


Follow the Money 


Print-on-demand publishing can be confusing for authors, espe- 
cially the nuances of finding a print-on-demand publisher for your 
book and figuring out what your books are going to cost. One way 
to understand this is to follow a transaction through the system 
and see how the different players interact. Yes, we’re going to fol- 
low the money. 

Let’s meet the players: 


The publisher—That’s you, and you may be the author, too. For 
this experiment, we’ll assume you've got your book ready to 
self-publish. You have an ISBN, you've created a publishing 
company, your cover’s designed, and your text block is in PDF 
and ready to upload. 


The POD supplier—That’s a digital book printer who’s connected 
to the book distribution system. There are not as many of 
these suppliers as it may at first appear. Most of the companies 
advertising their services as “self-publishing companies” are 
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themselves using one of the main POD suppliers and, perhaps, 
adding editorial or prepress services like book and cover design. 
The main suppliers for authors right now are CreateSpace, 
owned by Amazon, and IngramSpark, a division of Ingram 
Content Group. And the main supplier of POD services to pub- 
lishers, including small presses, is Ingram’s Lightning Source 
(LSI). LSI has the widest array of offerings, including two types 
of color books, hardcover and casewrap bindings, and the larg- 
est range of sizes. We'll be using them for our examples. 


The retailer—That’s any retailer with an account at Ingram, 
the largest book distributor in the United States, including 
Amazon, Barnes & Noble, Apple’s iBooks Store, or any other 
retailer, online or offline. 


The book buyer—Contrary to expectations, digital life hasn’t 
killed off book reading, and the number of books published 
and sold gets larger every year. These book buyers are the rea- 
son print on demand exists. 


Setting Up for Print on Demand 


As the publisher, we'll assume you've selected LSI as your POD sup- 
plier, but this scenario is substantially the same for CreateSpace or 
other vendors. You upload your book files to their server. The ven- 
dor prints out a copy of the book on the same equipment they will 
later use to print your books when they are ordered. They send you 
this proof so you can approve the book for release. 

You'll notice, by the way, that on the last page of the book 
there’s a barcode and a place of manufacture. The one I’m look- 
ing at is from Breinigsville, Pennsylvania. The barcode helps their 
automatic equipment match the cover to the proper interior. 

You log into your account and approve the book for sale. When 
you set up your account, you were asked to set a standard discount 
for the book trade. You only get to specify one discount percentage 
for all orders to retailers, at any quantity. Let’s say for the sake of 
discussion that when you filled out that screen you set your dis- 
count at 20 percent, the lowest allowed by LSI. 
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Throughout this discussion, you have to remember that a POD 
supplier, like POD itself, is a hybrid group of functions. LSI will be 
both your book printer and your book distributor, through Ingram 
Content Group. 

When you release the book, it gets added to the electronic data 
feed that Ingram puts out to notify its thousands of customers 
about new titles in their catalog. Along with the listing goes the 
data you entered about the book when you were filling out screens 
at the LSI website. 

Retailers like Amazon pick up the feed from Ingram and add 
these books to their databases, using the ISBN as the unique iden- 
tifier for each book and each edition. They will generate a page for 
your book on their website and use the data from LSI to fill it. Your 
book is now available for sale, with a big “buy” button just like 
every other book on Amazon. 


The Money Starts to Flow 


Let’s say your book has a retail price of $10. You have set your 
wholesale discount to 20 percent. The last piece of information 
you need to follow the money is the amount that LSI will charge 
you for their printing and distribution services. Say your book is 
two hundred pages and 6" x 9". It will cost $3.50 for LSI to print 
and fulfill each copy. 

Our book buyer, meanwhile, has been browsing Amazon, and 
sees your book. It’s just what he was looking for, so he adds it to 
his cart and places his order. He’s pleased to see that he’s going to 
get a discount, because your $10 book is selling for $9 on Amazon. 
He’s happy. 

Amazon receives the order and identifies the supplier for the 
book as LSI. The order, along with thousands of others just like it, 
is transmitted to the computers over at LSI. Your files are down- 
loaded to the printing equipment, and a few minutes later a copy 
of your book is ready to ship. 

But what about the buyer’s $9? Amazon is free to sell your 
book for any price it likes, but it offered a 10 percent discount. 
How will that affect your profit? 
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The answer is not at all. Every copy of your book ordered from 
LSI will cost the buyer $8. You set your price at $10 and your dis- 
count to retailers at 20 percent, so LSI will demand $8 ($10 — $2) 
per copy for filling any orders. 

If Amazon wanted to, they could sell your book for $10, or 
$21.95, or $4.99. For each copy sold, they still have to pay LSI 
$8.00. If they collect $9 for the book and pay LSI $8, their profit is 
the $1 left over. 

LSI only prints books that are already ordered and paid for, so 
you never have to worry about the money flow once your books are 
in their system. All the money will be deposited into your account 
automatically. 

So when a retailer orders the book for the buyer, they also 
transmit $8. LSI prints the book and ships it. The shipping costs 
are covered by the retailer, which also handles any customer com- 
plaints or returns. They earn their money, in my opinion, since I 
don’t want to deal with any of those things. 

LSI deducts the cost of their service, $3.50, from the $8. What’s 
left is $4.50 profit for you, the publisher. This money is deposited 
in your account at LSI and, once a month, is paid out to you. You 
will also receive a statement showing how many copies of each 


book have sold. 
Adding It Up 


Let’s see who ended up with what: 


+ The buyer spent $9 and ended up with a copy of the book he 
wanted. 


+ The retailer ended up with $1 profit. 
+ The POD supplier ended up with $3.50. 


+ The publisher ended up with $4.50 in profit in completely 
passive income, 45 percent of the retail price. 


Digital book printing together with print-on-demand book dis- 
tribution has transformed self-publishing. There are now people 
getting books into print for very little money up front, working 
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online book review and publicity sources, getting attention in 
social media, and selling thousands of books at profits that obliter- 
ate what authors used to get as royalties from traditional publish- 
ers. It’s an exciting time. 

Having read this far, you too can now explain how print on 
demand works. All you had to do was follow the money. 


Designing for 
Print-on-Demand Production 


A: the technology we use to manufacture books changes, 
the designers responsible for creating those books adapt. 
Sometimes slowly. Sometimes reluctantly. But they adapt, because 
the new technology will eventually supplant the old technology. 

Today most books are still printed by offset lithography, and 
any print run over about a thousand units will benefit from the 
more mature, ink-and-paper technique we’ve been using for a long 
time. Digital technology, the automated ink-and-toner method 
of reproduction, is far less expensive for very short runs. Anyone 
who has studied the history of technological transitions can see 
that eventually offset printing will die off and some form of digital 
imaging will replace it. 

For now, we have to know how to design for both technologies, 
because our books—and sometimes the very same book—are pro- 


duced on both. 


What Lightning Source’s Digital 
Printing Can't Do 
Recently I sent a book to Lightning Source for setup and proof- 
ing. In designing the cover, I used a technique I’ve often employed 
before, taking a color from the cover, which has a white back- 
ground, and using it for the spine and the back cover. I find this 
attractive, and I like the way the color crisply meets the white 
background right at the corner of the spine. At the time, I wasn’t 
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sure how the book would be printed, but I didn’t give it another 
thought. 

In fact, I'd used this design technique often before, including 
on the previous, offset-printed edition of Body Types. In the photo 
below, you can see how accurately the book printer was able to 
place the color break right along the fold in the spine: 


Figure 86. Previous edition of Body Types 


In the meantime, I had several discussions with a client and the 
reps at Lightning Source because the client wasn’t happy with how 
the type on his book’s spine looked. The rep explained that with 
the digital “presses” they used, the image might move. How much? 
As much as 1/16". 

Doesn’t sound like much, does it? Except that the human eye 
is very sensitive to pattern disruptions. Things that look “off” are 
picked up by many people easily and immediately. In the days 
when we created our reproduction artwork on a light table with 
a T-square, lining things up and making everything perfectly 
“square” was an exacting job. All that disappeared with the advent 
of software tools that are always perfectly aligned. But what about 
when your design hits the machines that will produce an actual, 
real live book? 
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The Return of the Proof 


When the proof came back, I was quite surprised. Here’s what the 


spine looked like: 


Figure 87. Body Types proof spine 


Instead of a crisp corner, the spine background color looks like 
it’s slipped down a bit. It turned out the entire cover was rotated 
about 1/16", which resulted in the rather messy-looking spine you 
see here. But that wasn’t all that happened when the cover got 
skewed. Here’s another shot: 
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icient mythologies and dynamics of the enneagrat 
clear and precise . ..an empowering teacher.” 
—CLARENCE THOMSON, Enneagram Educato 


Figure 88. Body Types proof front cover 


You can see that when the book rotated out of square, the 
quote at the top, which had been running close to the edge of the 
book, became slanted, emphasizing the crooked cut along the top 
of the book. From halfway across the room, it could well look like a 
mistake. That’s the power of 1/16". 


Designing for Reality 


Since there was nothing I could do about the equipment producing 
this book, I had to adapt. There was really only one way to solve 
the spine problem, and that was to completely eliminate the color, 
therefore dispensing with the precise join of color and white at the 
corner of the spine. 

Okay, white cover. For the red type at the top, the solution 
was to move it much farther away from the edge. Having more 
white space between the type and the cut edge would mitigate any 
errors, since the long line of type wouldn’t be acting like a ruler, 
showing the defective trim in all its glory. Here’s the final cover: 
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FELL O AY LEAR “Combines ancient mythologies and dynamics of the enneagram. 
Bold, clear and precise . ..an empowering teacher.” 


—CLARENCE THOMSON, Enneagram Educator 


What's Your Type? 

Put the power of types to work for you—in your personal life, in business, 

every time you meet someone, Iwill change the way you see people forever. 
In this book you will: 

® Learn to recognize your own type and the types of people around you 


simply by looking at them; 
1 scorer how the seven planetary types are connected tothe nine 0 es 
enneagram personality types; 


‘= find out how the gods and godesses of mythology live on in our own 
planetary types, and much more 


sodA Apog 


“Written In such an easily-read style you will wish It were longer. The Ei nneagram of Essence Typ es 
Recommended.” a 
THE UNICORN 


“Read the book. Try the system. Begin to see ‘the familtar features 


of the world’ take on new meaning.” 
BODY, MIND, SPIRIT 


dapupypayid jor 


“Joel Friedlander has presented Enneagram Theory in a manner 
that is easy to read and understand without violating the 
complexity of his topic. Body Types ts a provocative updating of a 
venerable system of personality exploration.” 

— STANLEY ERIPPNER, PH.D 
DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF INTEGRAL STUDIES 


Joe! Friedlander has taught body types and personal trans- Z 
formation to students in many countries. He was the editor 

of the In the Work and Inner Journey newsletters, and has Gain new insight into your behavior, 
been on the faculty of the New York Open Center and the discover the attractions and repulsions that 
Onege Institue of Holistic Studies. He is also the author secretly rule your relationships, and find 
of Corel ih emrah Wo Ietredacion 04 Sven wrk out how to unlock the potential within 


shops on freewriting and self-publishing, yousSingly by learnings Jock 


at people in a new way 


upew 


marin 
www.marinbookworks.com 
www.bodytypesblog.com 


136985-40S 
"38540; 


Figure 89. Body Types final POD cover 


Joel Friedlander 


Make sure your designer knows how your book will be pro- 
duced. Even a small change can sometimes make a large difference. 
You’ve put a lot of time and care into creating your book. Make 
sure the cover looks as good as it possibly can. 


4 Crucial Checks Before 
You Publish 


Ae sending scores of books off for printing, I’ve developed 
checklists to preflight the files before they ever leave my out- 
box. Without these procedures, I can’t be certain that everything 
has been properly put together and is ready to go. Considering all 
the revisions and re-proofs most books go through, it’s pretty easy 
for a critical element to be misplaced. 

In this process I also review the printer’s requirements, since 
they vary from vendor to vendor. If you want to avoid delays, poor 
reproduction, and extra charges for additional proofs when you're 
getting ready to make PDF files for printing, there’s no substi- 
tute for checking your files carefully and following tried-and-true 
procedures. 


Reviewing the Big Four 


Even if you don’t have time to check every page of your book to 
make sure all elements are as they should be, you can pretty much 
guarantee you won't have technical problems by checking four key 
areas up front. This will become your preflight procedure. 


1. Check your trim size—Surprisingly, new self-publishers 
sometimes build books on letter-sized (8.5" x 11") tem- 
plates, thinking the book printer will somehow make the 
book the size they intended all along. Make sure your book 
pages, when you lay them out with whatever software 
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you're using to create your book, are the exact size of your 
printed book. If you are printing a 6" x 9" book, your files 
need to specify that exact size. 


. Check your color space—Did you take any photos for 


your book using your digital camera? They are likely in 
the RGB (red, green, blue) standard color space that’s used 
for displaying images on computer monitors. However, 
your printer may need these files to be in the CMYK (cyan, 
magenta, yellow, black) format to reproduce properly. 
Check with your printer to make sure. You can use image 
editing software to convert these files from RGB to CMYK, 
and check to make sure they still look the way you expect 
them to after the conversion. Although the printed color 
may not match the color you see on your screen, you may 
be even more surprised if you don’t convert them to CMYK 
first and only find out the difference after they’ve been 
printed. 


. Check your fonts—If your printer wants you to send them 


a PDF file, make certain your fonts have embedded into the 
file. If you’re sending the application files, don’t assume the 
printer owns the exact fonts from the same sources. If you 
use high-end design software like Adobe InDesign, you can 
use the “File/Package” command to bundle your book files, 
graphics, and fonts in one folder. Otherwise, make sure you 
know what fonts are used and supply them to your printer. 


. Check your resolution—Your printer will require that 


any photos or artwork be scanned and submitted at 300 
dots per inch (dpi). This often confuses people because the 
images that appear on our computer screens are at screen 
resolution, or 72 dpi. These will not look good when you 
need to have images at print resolution. And your printer 
will not be able to magically transform 72 into 300. To 
avoid disappointment with your printed books, check to 
make sure the photos you use in your book or on the cover 
have the proper resolution. And keep in mind that if you 
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take a 300 dpi image and enlarge it, the resolution will 
drop. Images have to be 300 dpi at the size they will be 
printed. 


Once you've resolved any trim size, color space, font, or image 
resolution problems, you can hit the “Send” button with confl- 
dence to get your files off to your printer or POD supplier. While 
you should never say nothing can go wrong, you've eliminated the 
most common sources of problems once files reach the printer. 


How to Check Your Book Proof 
in 3 Simple Steps 


VAY as you are publishing a book, there inevitably comes a 
moment that you've been anticipating, waiting for, excited 
about. This is a moment of truth for you as both an author and a 
publisher. 

The printed proof of your book arrives on your doorstep. 

Until now, the book you've been creating has existed only in 
your word processing files, in the printouts you've been editing, in 
the layouts and typography on the screen. 

Now, for the first time, you get to hold your book in your 
hands. There’s no denying that this moment has the power to 
move people, and rightly so. You’re on the verge of publication. If 
you're like me, youre both excited and a little frightened. But wait! 
Don’t push that “approve” button just yet! 


Why You Want to Review a Physical Proof 


Putting a book together is a complicated process: you've dealt with 
a manuscript, editing, page design, cover creation, and a lot of 
other things to get to this point. 

The point of the proof is to prove that you've done it correctly. 
Many errors that were invisible on screen or in printouts suddenly 
leap off the page. Misalignments, wrong fonts, weird spacing, 
and typographical errors can all creep into our files without us 
noticing. 
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I’ve produced hundreds of books over the years, and these bugs 
still happen to me. So, as a professional book designer, what’s the 
difference between me and a newbie self-published author? 

I check those proofs like my job depends on it. Because it does. 
You can proof your book like a pro, too. Here are some steps to 
follow. 


How to Check Your Book Proof 


First, prepare yourself. This is the last stage in producing your 
book, so spend the time to do it right. Books last a very long time, 
and so do the errors that sneak into them. This is your opportunity 
to make this book as error-free as possible. 

I’m going to suggest a three-step process: 


Proofing Step 1. Read the Book 


If at all possible, read the entire book. While you are reading, you'll 
be checking for typographical errors and inconsistencies. Is the 
text complete? Did a paragraph get left out somewhere along the 
way? Is part of a sentence cut off at the bottom of a page? 

All of these things can happen at one end of a book file when 
you're looking at the other end. Check to make sure everything 
that’s supposed to be there is actually there. While you're reading, 
be aware of: 


Fonts—Are they used consistently throughout the book? 


Inch vs. quote marks—Good typography uses proper curled quo- 
tation marks (“), not the straight inch marks ("). Check the 
ones in your book. 


Hyphens, em-dashes, and en-dashes—Each type of dash has a 
different use. For instance, numbers or dates in a range are 
separated by an en-dash, not a hyphen. Check with your editor 
to make sure you know the style used in your book. 


Line spacing—lIs it consistent in every paragraph throughout the 


book? 
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Word spacing—Do you have some lines that are much looser or 
much tighter than the others? Watch out for forced line breaks 
that might be left in the file. 


If you can, have someone who hasn’t seen the book before 
also read through it. You'll be surprised by the errors that can be 
uncovered by an observer who’s not directly invested in the work. 


Proofing Step 2. Look at the Book 

Ignore the text and, instead, concentrate on everything else. Here 
are the things you'll typically be looking for, and some tips on how 
to find them. 


Orphans/widows—Those pesky single lines at the bottom of a 
page or small parts of a line by itself at the top of a page. If you 
can get rid of them, do so. 


Running heads—These need to be consistent and have the proper 
information, like part titles or chapter titles. It’s easy to make 
a mistake with these, so check them thoroughly. 


Chapter openers—Openers should also be consistent. Does each 
chapter start in the same place on the page and contain the 
same elements in the same order? 


Folios or page numbers—Blank pages should have nothing on 
them, and also check that your pagination is accurate, with all 
odd-numbered pages on the right. It pays to check! 


Page references—These are another trap. If you referred to some- 
thing “in Chapter 2” or “on page 112,” is it still there? 


Paragraph indents—These should be consistent throughout, no 


matter what style you're using. 


Subhead spacing and alignment—These are controlled by your 
software, but you should check them anyway to make sure they 
are uniform. 


Here’s a trick that might help: Hold the edge of the book in 
one hand and allow the pages to flip quickly through your fingers. 
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You'll spot misalignments because they “pop” out compared to the 
pages that are properly aligned. Try it. 


Proofing Step 3. Proof the Cover 

The front and back covers of your book are very important in 
terms of book sales. Here are elements of your cover to check on 
the proof: 


+ Are the overall design and the colors what you expected? 
+ Is your title clearly visible? 
+ Is the type on your spine clear and straight? 


+ Make sure no important elements are too close to the 
trimmed edges of the book. I recommend you have half an 
inch (.5") minimum around the edges. 


+ If you have a barcode, or if you've printed the ISBN on the 
back cover, make sure they match the ISBN on your copy- 
right page. 


+ If you included a category and price, are they correct? 


+ Don’t forget to proofread the copy on the back cover. 


Proof, Revise, Upload, Publish! 


Don’t be surprised if you need to upload revised versions of both 
your interior and cover. That’s pretty normal. There are some 
tweaks that simply won’t occur to you until you see a printed proof 
copy in person and can examine it in detail. 

Go through the trouble of checking your proof, correcting your 
files, and uploading the revisions. When it comes time to publish 
your book to the world and it goes up for sale online, you'll be con- 
fident you've put the best product you can on the market. 


V 


Working with 
Professionals 


Ee of authors who decide to publish their own books also 
decide—wisely, I think—not to do all the design, layout, and 
production work themselves. After all, self-publishing doesn’t 
mean you have to do everything yourself. But it does mean you are 
in charge of figuring out the best way to achieve the goals you've 
set for yourself. 

For lots of books, that means hiring a professional designer. 
Some book designers will do both the interior and cover as a com- 
plete project, while others specialize in one or the other type of 
design. 

In the next section we’ll talk in more detail about working 
with both kinds of designers, but here are some things to keep 
in mind if you decide to go this route, no matter what kind of 
designer you hire: 


+ Use professionals trained in book design—Books are 
something of a specialty, and although a general graphic 
designer might assure you they can do the job, if they’ve 
never done a book before, you might find you'll be happier 
with someone who has a lot of experience putting print 
books together. Book cover design combines graphic design 
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ability, a sense of drama, consumer product packaging, and 
strong visual communication skills. 


+ Communicate clearly—Let your designer know exactly 


what you expect from the book, who your ideal readers are, 
the names of some “competing” or similar books, and sam- 
ples of books or covers that you think are good examples of 
what you want your book to look like. 


+ Get referrals and samples—Asking other authors about 


their own experience with freelancers is a great way to find 
a designer. Also, make sure to see samples of their work that 
are similar to the book you're planning to produce. 


+ Putit in writing—Make sure you have a clear, written agree- 


ment with the designer. Your agreement should include 
how either party can cancel the agreement, how much the 
project will cost, what happens if there are corrections, who 
owns reproduction rights to the artwork, and who owns the 
final files used to create the book. These files will include 
copies of the application files, like those produced by Adobe 
InDesign or Photoshop. Savvy authors will make sure they 
get these files at the conclusion of the project, and that they 
have the rights to continue to print their books without fur- 
ther payments to the designer or illustrator. 


Working with Cover and 
Interior Designers 


Tips for Working with Cover and 
Interior Designers 


If you’ve decided to employ professionals in the book design pro- 
cess, congratulations! You believe your book is worth it, and I 
think that’s always a good choice. Here are some helpful tips for 
working with cover and interior designers. 

First, we'll talk about working with book cover designers. 


Professional Book Cover Designers 


For almost all authors, getting a cover for your book that is attrac- 
tive to the readers in your niche, category, or genre, and that 
really helps sell your book, is going to mean hiring a professional 
designer. 

You'll want a professional book cover designer, not just a good 
graphic artist, your nephew who just took an art class in college, 
or your friend who loves to paint and draw. Book cover design is a 
specialty, and even skilled graphic designers who haven’t worked 
in book publishing aren’t a good choice for this crucial task. 

Many designers have a submission form for you to fill out that 
will collect the information the designer feels is most important. 
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Whether or not they have such a form, you should be prepared 
to supply your designer with: 


+ Your manuscript—even if it isn’t finished. 

¢ Title and subtitle—the final title and subtitle (if it has one) 
of your book. 

+ Your name—as youd like it to appear on the cover. 

+ Your publishing company logo—if you have one. 

+ Audience—some idea of who the audience is for your book. 

+ Samples—or links to examples of book covers in your cat- 


egory that you like, as well as ones you don’t like. 


Also keep in mind that designers vary in the work they per- 
form. Some only do book covers, some only do interiors, some do 
both, and some, particularly designers with a studio and a staff, 
may also be able to create an author website, handle your printing, 
and supply you with other graphics for your publishing company 
or book promotion. 

If you find a designer who can “do it all” for you, you'll save 
yourself a lot of time and trouble coordinating the work of several 
people. 


Finding Designers 
Where are you going to find the cover and interior designers who 
will help make your book a success? These days, there are a lot of 
places to look. 


+ Other authors—lIf you have friends who are authors of 
similar books, and you like their covers, ask for a referral 
and what their experience was like. 


+ Marketplace services—Several online services like Reedsy 
(https://reedsy.com/) and Bublish (https://www.bublish. 
com/) match authors to freelance vendors. 


+ Competition sites—Designers compete for your work on 
sites like 99designs (https://99designs.com/) and some 
great designers got their start there. 
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+ Freelance sites—Many designers, editors, and other profes- 
sionals have listings on job sites like Upwork (https://www. 
upwork.com/). 


+ Cover competitions—A great resource is the monthly 
ebook cover design competition I run on my website, “The 
Book Designer,” because you'll see thousands of covers with 
critiques and links back to the designers’ sites, almost like a 
shopping mall for designers. 


Although there are more places to find book designers, you'll 
locate so many with these tips you won’t need any more to con- 
sider. You're trying to narrow it down to two or three finalists and 
then choose a winner. 


11 Tips for Working with Your 
Cover Designer 


1. Check the designer’s portfolio—She needs to understand 
and have worked in your genre, category, or niche. You 
want someone who understands your audience and what 
makes an attractive book cover for them. 


2. Check your budget—Make sure the designer’s fee is within 
your budget. 


3. Communicate your due dates—If you need to have the 
work completed by a specific date, make sure this is com- 
municated to the designer at the beginning, and that he 
agrees to your schedule. 


4. Review the contract—Review the designer’s contract or 
agreement under which the work will be done. 


5. Communicate the needs of your book—Let your designer 
know exactly what you'll need besides the basic front cover. 
Do you need a complete wrap cover for print? A website 
header to match? Social media graphics? 


6. Know your formats—Review the formats youd like to 
receive your cover in when it’s done: PDF for uploading to 
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print on demand, a JPG of the front cover for your ebook, a 
high-resolution file, a “3-D” version for use in ads, and so on. 


7. Background material—Supply the designer with any 
necessary background material he needs including details 
about the publication, series branding, and so on. 


8. Inspiration—Give the designer photos or drawings that 
you think will be useful as background or visual inspirations. 


9. Trust your designer—Don’t dictate that the designer must 
use specific elements, leave it up to her. That’s why you 
hired a pro! 


10. Discuss—Talk over the various approaches to your cover in 
the sample designs she will provide you. Cover design is a 
collaborative process, and it will usually take a few revisions 
to get to the final version. 


11. Collaborate—Remember that you and your designer are 
collaborators trying to reach the best approach to packag- 
ing your book for sale. You're both on the same team. 


About Contracts and Agreements 


Although many indie authors skip this step, it’s wise to have a 
written agreement with your designer that addresses the exact 
work to be done, what it will cost, how payments will be made, how 
either person can cancel the contract if they wish, and the owner- 
ship of the artwork used to create the cover as well as the files the 
designer creates to produce your reproduction-quality PDF for 
printing and your JPG if you're also creating an ebook. 

This may seem embarrassing at first, but it can save a lot of 
heartache and expense later if your project doesn’t turn out the 
way you expect. This also applies to interior designers, formatters, 
photographers, models, and illustrators—in other words, you 
need a contract or a letter of agreement with anyone who is creat- 
ing something to be used in the publication of your book. 

While it’s unlikely you'll have any serious disagreements with 
your vendors, or disputes over rights to the material or the way it 
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is being used, having these agreements in hand before you go to 
press will be priceless if something does blow up on you. 


Beyond the Book 
Keep in mind that you may want to extend the branding estab- 
lished on your cover beyond the book itself. For instance, some 
designers will be happy to also provide: 


+ Graphics—for your website 
+ Bookmarks 
+ Posters 


+ Social media graphics—like Facebook headers and Twitter 
cards 


+ Email newsletter templates 


Each of these is an opportunity to extend your brand and reach 
more potential readers. 


Interior Designers and Formatters 


The interior of a book is the complete opposite of its cover, from 
a design perspective. While you want your cover to stop people, 
compel them to take a closer look, and generate excitement for the 
story within, you want your interior to fade into the background 
and stay out of the reader’s way. And while cover design changes 
with the seasons, reflecting current tastes in design “fashion,” in 
some ways book interiors have remained largely unchanged for 
hundreds of years. 

Many books do not need a “custom” interior because our 
requirements for books can be reduced to three essentials: 


+ The book needs to be easily readable 
+ The design should not get between the author and reader 
+ The interior needs to conform to industry standards 


These could be said to be your book design objectives. Let’s look 
at each: 
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Readability 


Book interiors are long-form documents that need to be easy to 
read, and that’s what should inform most of your decisions. When 
your designer chooses fonts, establishes page margins, and creates 
navigational aids like contents and running heads, she will at all 
times be keeping the reading experience in mind. 


Staying Out of the Way 

While design flourishes such as illustrated chapter openings, 
ornamental text breaks, and other devices can help establish an 
appropriate tone for your book, none of these elements should 
intrude on the reader to the point that the reading experience is 
compromised. 


Industry Standards 


The sure sign of a book that’s been produced by an amateur author 
is ignorance of or disregard for prevailing standards. For instance, 
a book whose pages are numbered with the odd pages on the left 
will be a “red flag” to any book professional who examines it, and 
that will detract from the effect you're trying to create. 

What book professionals? People like bookstore buyers, book 
reviewers, authors you have asked for a testimonial, media book- 
ers, and others. We rely on these people to help us bring our books 
to market and spread our message. Don’t create a book that looks 
“off” or amateurish to them. 

The absolute best way to produce a professional-quality, 
industry-standard book is by hiring professionals to help put it 
together. Rely on them for their experience in the publishing world. 
If you're on a limited budget or just like doing things yourself, find 
the parts of the process best suited to your skills. Many authors 
enjoy the page-by-page formatting part of book production, and 
that’s certainly possible for most authors to do on their own. 

No matter which parts you take on yourself and which you hire 
freelancers for, keep your standards the same throughout; it will 
ensure your book is the best effort you can produce. 


Conclusion 


|= completes our tour through the various parts of the typical 
trade book, and the logic behind the way they are built. Armed 
with this information as a reference, you can be assured that you 
will construct a book that conforms to standard practices, and one 
that will stand the test of time. 

Whether you decide to create your own book interior and cover 
or hire professionals for part or all of the project, the best way 
to make sure your book will turn out the way you want it to is to 
educate yourself. 

You've already taken the first step by reading through this 
guide. Remember that there are lots of other resources and trusted 
sources of information available to help you get over any obstacles 
you run across. Publishing your own books is easier than it ever 
has been, and that’s why we say this is the best time in the history 
of the world to be an author. 


Now that I’ve had my say, I'd like to hear from you. What did you 
get from this book? Is there something I could add to make it even 
better? Was there something you're not clear about? I want to hear 
it, good or bad, so click below to send me a message right now: 


Okay, Joel, here’s my feedback on 


the Book Construction Blueprint 


Resources 


Ee comprehensive, up-to-date resources on print book pub- 
lishing, please visit the Book Construction Blueprint page on 
my website, where you'll also be able to download a free pack- 
age of easy-to-use forms to help you in your book planning and 
production. 

You'll also find there more than seventeen hundred articles 
and many helpful resources for all the other parts of the publish- 
ing process, including manuscript development, book distribu- 
tion, marketing, author platform building, and much more. 

To get your free resource and forms package, visit: 


www. TheBookDesigner.com/bcb 
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PRACTICAL ADVICE TO HELP BUILD BETTER BOOKS 


The Book Designer is the number-one site on the Internet for infor- 
mation on book design, production, marketing, and more. With 
more than seventeen hundred articles from experts in the field, 
monthly design contests, roundups from other sites, and interviews, 
it is required reading, especially for authors new to publishing. 

Founded and published by Joel Friedlander, the world’s most 
prolific book designer with more than twenty thousand books 
published from his designs, it’s the fastest way to get up to speed 
on publishing your own books. 


A free guide to get you started on 
your self-publishing journey 


This free guide will get you up to 
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speed quickly on ten of the most 


Ten Things eneae hen — tx 
Vv N now to self-publish successfully. 
Bl Nb te And it will help you avoid a ton of 


Self. 


newbie mistakes, too! 
It covers subjects like: 
e e 
Publishing « How to find freelance editors 
- Getting and using your ISBNs 
Uo lade oh - Using social media to market 
your book 


+ Getting a great book cover 


« Top ten mistakes self-publishers 
make, and how to avoid them 


Best of all, it’s free. Click here to get your copy immediately: 
Free Self-Publishing Guide 


Are you ready for a quick and easy way to produce your book interior? 


BOOK DESIGN TEMPLATES 


from TheBookDesigner.com 


Staggered Style 


Edward Lear 


the love inside 


EnVan trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes jay beues... 


Pipit sate upright in her chair 

‘Some distance from where I was sitting; 
Views of the Oxford Colleges 

Lay on the table, with the knitting, 


‘na triumph of understatement, Jules announced 
his intentions from the very first day. Whether 
Naomi had considered him or not, he wasn't going 
to take any chances, 
“Are you the gir! I'm supposed to be meeting?” he asked. 
She thought for a moment how she wanted to anewer 
What we may term “prescie 
uncertainty about the interpre 
were recalled after awakening t 
friendly or hostile manifestatic 
moniacal and Divine, With thi 


Daguerreotypes and silhouettes, 
Her grandfather and great great aunts, 
Supported on the mantelpiece 
An Invitation to the Dance, 


I shall not want Honour in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Philip Sidney 

And have talk with Coriolanus 
And other heroes of that kidney. 


whole of this expressive mytt! 
chology; to-day there is but a § 
persons who doubt that the dr 
chical act. 


But since the downfall of the 
terpretation of the dream has b| 
its origin; its relationship to o| 
awake; its independence of d| 
state of sleep, seem to compel 1} 


From Poems by T'S. Eliot 


Peter, have you seen the carrots Mrs. 
Carson just planted? 


Beautiful, industry-standard, predesigned book templates for 
use in Microsoft Word, Apple Pages, and Adobe InDesign. 


* Now you can quickly and easily create beautiful print 
books and ebooks right in Microsoft Word, Apple Pages, 
and Adobe InDesign 


¢ Built to industry-standard specifications, our template 
styles will make your book stand out, without all those 
newbie mistakes 

* Handcrafted by an award-winning book designer, each 
template comes with the fonts you need and a variety of 
trim sizes 


¢ DIY or use our “done-for-you” layout services 


To find out more, click here: Book Design Templates 


